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A trihate ip the vallant FORD Arey 


FIGHTING AMERICANS BREACH HITLER'S 
FORTRESS EUROPE 


at Salerno, in Jeeps— Wiilys-Army Designed Reconnaissance Cars 


ON that historic morning of September 13th, 
tough troops of the Fifth Army smashed 
Hitler’s boast of an impregnable Fortress Europe 
—at Salerno. 


And among the motorized vehicles that came 
off the invasion barges first—that speeded their 
crews of American fighters inland—through surf 
and sand—through a hail of fire from enemy 
planes, blockhouses and shore batteries—were 
equally tough Jeeps—Willys- areas, manu- 
facturer. 


Invasions are “meat” for the mighty Jeeps to- 
day, because they’ve been first off the barges in 
most United Nations invasions of this war. 


They had their baptism of fire at Guadalcanal. 
They showed the way at New Guinea. They 
paced the attack at Casablanca, and were first to 
track the sands of Sicily. 


JEEPS 


JEEP MOTOR CARS—JEEP SCOUT CARS 
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In the American action on the Salerno beaches 
our Jeeps performed like veteran invaders. They 
proved again that they have “what it takes” to 
get their crews to points of advantage no other 
motorized vehicle could reach—on schedule. 

And there’s a reason: ; 

The fighting heart of this fighting car is the 
Jeep Go-Devil Engine, designed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland Motors, Inc. 

This great engine is making the Jeep famous 
on the battle fronts of the world—the toughest 


proving grounds any automotive unit has en- 
dured in all history. 


As you read front line reports of the amazing 
power, speed, maneuverability, durability and 
all-round performance of the mighty Jeep, re- 
member that its fighting heart is the Willys- 
designed Jeep Go-Devil Engine. 





The fighting heart of every Jeep in the world—and 
the source of its amazing power, speed, flexibility, 
dependability and fuel economy—is the Jeep “‘Go- 
Devil” Engine, which was designed and perfected 
by Willys-Overland, “Builders of the Mighty Jeep.” 
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Death Knell for the Axis 


Four Powers in Momentous Conferences 
Plan Final Strategy and Shape Postwar World 


Press Association 


Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill look pretty for the cameras at the Russian 
Embassy at Teheran, during their four-day victory conference in that city. 


W HEN the history books of this war 
are written, 1943 will probably be 
described as the year of decision and 
1944 as the year of action. 

To be sure, this past year had its 
share of decisive battles—battles which 
marked the turning of the military tide. 
Examining the year’s balance sheet, we 
find that on January 1, 1943 the Nazis 
were still at the gates of Stalingrad in 
Russia and were holding an extensive 
foothold in Africa. In the ensuing 
twelve-month period the Wehrmacht 
was hurled back into Europe, expelled 
from Africa, Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica; 
thrown into retreat in Russia, its lines 
pushed back some 300 miles westward; 
and the roof of Hitler's “Fortress Eu- 
rope” severely breached by aerial bom- 
bardment. Last year brought the fall of 
jackal Mussolini and the conquest of 
one-third ofthe Italian peninsula by 
Anglo-American forces, the eradication 


were, in the perspective of history they 
will be secondary in importance to the 
epochal series of conferences held dur- 
ing the closing weeks of the year in 
Moscow, Cairo, and Teheran. (The year 
saw also the Casablanca Conference in 
January and the Quebec Conference in 
August.) It was at these sessions that 
the first plans were drafted for the post- 
war world, They were in a sense pre- 
liminary peace conferences. But they 
were also, and to a larger degree, coun- 
cils of war. 


A Year of Conferences 


In Moscow, from October 19 to 30, 
the groundwork was laid by the foreign 
ministers of the Big Four for united ac- 
tion in the prosecution of the war and 
in the shaping of the peace to come. 

In Cairo, from November 22 to 26, 
President Roosevelt, Prime’ Minister 
Churchill, and Generalissimo Chiang 


of the Nazi U-boat menace in the At-_—Kai-shek formulated a Pacific Charter 


lantic, and. the cession of the Azores to 
the United Nations by Portugal. In the 
Pacific, during the past year, the Japs 
have been island-hépping backwards, 
forced out of the Solomons, the Gilberts 
and part of New Guinea. 

Still, 1943 is more apt to be remem- 
bered for its political decisions than for 
its battles. Impressive as these victories 


to strip Japan of all her possessions 
gained since 1895. 

Finally, in Teheran, Iran (Persia), 
from November 28 to December 1, the 
heads of the British and American gov- 
ernments met for the first time in joint 
conference with Premier Stalin. 

There was also a second meeting in 
Cairo, from December 4 to 6, where 


Churchill and Roosevelt conferred with 
President Inonu of Turkey. But topping 
the entire series of parleys was the mo- 
mentous Teheran Conference. 

The Teheran Declaration, bearing the 
signatures, “Roosevelt, Stalin, Church- 
ill,” consists of 337 words. Yet millions 
of words have since been written in- 
terpreting this brief statement. Every 
one, however, agrees that the significant 
sentence is, “We have reached complete 
agreement as to the scope and timing of 
operations which will be undertaken 
from the East, West and South.” And 
in it, the important words are “com- 
plete agreement,” “scope” and “timing” 
— particularly “timing.” This in one 
broad sweep eliminates the chief ob- 
stacle toward unity—the vexatious 
issue of the so-called “second front.” 
Unmistakably a date has been set —a 
date acceptable to all three —for the 
opening of a second front and probably 
for third and fourth fronts as well. 
There is to be a three-way attack. The 
operations “will be undertaken from the 
East, West, and South.” 


Three Fronts Coming 

1. “From the East”—This implies a 
renewed and more intensive three- 
pronged offensive by the Red Army 
toward Lithuania, Poland and Rumania, 
synchronized with Anglo-American as- 
saults from “the West and South.” Since 
the Red Army had always been most 
successful in its winter campaigns when 
the ground was frozen, it is safe to 
assume that the Allied joint operations 
are scheduled to begin within the next 
few months, before the spring thaws, 
mud and rain hamper Soviet advances. 
The chief disadvantages for coordinated 
action by the Allies during the winter 
months are the weather conditions in 
the west. Stormy seas handicap landing 
craft and fogs impede the movement of 
planes. But these difficulties are not re- 
garded as insurmountable. 

2. “From the West” — This can mean 
only a cross-Channel invasion. The At- 
lantic coast, from North Cape to the 
Spanish border, is some 2,000 miles 
long. Northern France and the Low 
Lands present the shortest route to Ger- 
many proper but these areas are known 
to be heavily fortified. Another possi- 
bility is the Bay of Biscay shores of 
Western France. Where the landings 
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will take place is something that Hit- 
ler would give his eye-teeth to know. 
Reports that Gen. George C. Marshall 
would be in supreme command of the 
European invasion have not been con- 
firmed. It is now believed that either 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower or British 
Gen. Sir Harold Alexander will be the 
choice, and that General Marshall will 
remain as U. S. Chief of Staff. 

The difficult organization work for 
the invasion is progressing swiftly. The 
planning stage is over. The vast fighting 
forces amassed in Britain have com- 
pleted extensive training in combined 
operations. It is estimated that only one- 
tenth of the total of Anglo-American 
forces stationed around Europe are at 
present engaged in actual fighting. The 
rest, possibly running into millions of 
men, stand in readiness to strike forth 
on the H hour, D day of invasion. In 
the meantime, the aerial bombings of 
the Reich will continue with mounting 
intensity. On December 11, Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, chief of the U. S. Army Air 
Forces, predicted that Germany would 
be unable to offer much resistance to 
the Allies’ assault from the West. If the 
Nazis are not knocked completely out 
of the war by the time the invasion 
comes, he declared, “they are going to 
be too groggy” from air attacks to put 
up much of a fight. 

8. “From the South’—Here, too, there 
are several alternatives. It may mean, 
in addition to the present campaign in 
Italy, the launching of an attack on the 
shores of Southern France near Mar- 
seilles or, more likely, an invasion ot 
the Balkans. It is in this connection 
that the Cairo Conference with Turkey’s 
President Inonu assumes added signifi- 
cance. 


The Turks Are with Us 


The strategic importance of Turkey 
can not be over-emphasized. She offers 
the best route generally, and the only 
land route, into the Balkans. The meet- 
ing of her President with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill on December 4, 5 
.and 6 did not result in an-open declara 
tion of war by Turkey against Germany. 
This was neither expected nor desired 
at the moment. There is, however, a 
strong indication that when the time 
comes the Turkish government will per 
mit the passage of Allied troops over 
her territory. It is implied in th care- 
fully worded communique. “The study 
of all problems in a spirit of under- 
standing and loyalty showed,” the state- 
ment reads, “that the closest unity ex- 
isted between the United States of 
America, Turkey and Great Britain in 
their attitude to the world situation.” 
To have said more would have been 
foolhardy. There is no mistaking where 
Turkey stands in this war. Acting ap- 
parently on the results of the conference 


with President Inonu, Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull on December 11 solemnly 
warned the satellite Balkan govern- 
ments of Bulgaria, Rumania and Hun- 
gary that they will share the “conse- 
quences of the terrible defeat that 
United Nations arms are so surely 
bringing to Nazi Germany.” 

The talks with President Inonu were 
an outgrowth of the Teheran Confer- 
ence. This meeting in Iran of the Big 
Three — Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin 
— overshadows all developments, po- 
litical and military, of the year 1943. 
The agreements announced are perhaps 
not as important in themselves as the 
fact that the three Allied leaders had 
finally met in person. Therein lies the 
greatest achievement of the Teheran 








Seibel in the Richmond Times Dispatch 


The four powers cook the Axis 
goose that cooked up World War Il 


parley. It is no longer a secret that 
President Roosevelt in the past had 
made several overtures to Stalin for just 
such a conference. That the Soviet 
Premier finally agreed speaks volumes 
for the progress made by the Allies in 
forging a united strategy for the war 
and the peace. In the words of the 
Teheran Declaration, “We came here 
with hope and determination. We leave 
here friends in fact, in spirit and in 
purpose.” That’s the “diplomatic block- 
buster” that the world has long awaited 

What. about the actual, specific agree- 
ments reached at Teheran? Not too 
much is yet known. As Dorothy Thomp- 
son put it, “Seldom in the history of 
human conflict have so few kept so 
much from so many.” However that 
may be, enough is revealed in the Joint 
Declaration to indicate unmistakably 
that the Teheran Conference was pri- 
marily a unity conference. One need not 
resort to speculation or to “reading be- 
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tween the lines” to realize that its ac- 
complishments are of first magnitude. 
“We . . . have shaped,” the Declara- 
tion states, “and confirmed our common 
policy. We express our determination 
that our nations shall work together in 
the war and in the peace that will fol- 
low.” 

As to war, in addition to the agree- 
ment on “the scope and timing of op- 
erations” against Nazi Europe, there is 
this significant disclosure, “We have 
concerted our plans for the destruction 
of the German forces.” It is at variance 
with previous Soviet pronouncements 
which called for the destruction of Hit- 
lerite Germany. Here no such qualifica- 
tion is made. It does not specifically 
mention the Casablanca formula of “un- 
conditional surrender,” but it makes 
clear that no peace will be concluded 
with the German army even if it should 
disavow Hitler. 

The other two sections dealing with 
the prosecution of the war assert that 
“The common understanding which we 
have reached guarantees that victory 
will be ours.” And, “No power on earth 
can prevent our destroying the German 
armies by land, their U-boats by sea 
and their war plants from the air. Our 
attacks will be relentless and increas- 
ing.” This is the language that Hitle: 
understands. It means war to the hilt 

Although the emphasis in the Dec- 
laration was on the military aspect, it 
also expressed confidence “that our con- 
cord will make it an enduring peace.” 
It described this peace as one that “will 
command the good will of the over- 
whelming masses of the peoples of the 
world and banish the scourge and ter 
ror of war for many generations.” 


Planning for Peace 


It is known that on the tourth day 
of their meeting, Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin devoted ten hours to a sur- 
vey of “the problems of the future.” 
They refer to it ir their declaration, 
“We shall seek the co-operation and 
active participation of all nations, large 
and small. . .” This phrase dispels the 
suspicion that the Big Three intend to 
shape the peace without consulting the 
smaller countries. “We will welcome 
them,” the Declaration continues, “as 
they may choose to come into a worl 
family of democratic nations.” Here the 
conferences not only reiterate the Mos- 
cow agreement for the establishment ot 
a “general international organization” to 
maintain peace but also hold out the 
hope to the German people that once 
they are rid of the Nazi madman and 
indicate a sincere desire to live in peace 
that they too may be admitted to mem 
bership in the world organization. 

One other document was issued at 
Teheran —the “Statement on Iran. 
Since 194! the country has been occu- 
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Shown in gray are the territories which Japan has acquired bit by bit since 1895. Dates indicate time of seizure. 


pied by Russian and British troops. By 
pledge of the three powers, Iran was 
guaranteed her independence and 
promised economic ‘assistance after the 
war. This was not merely a gesture of 
courtesy to the “host.” There has been 
a rivalry of long standing between Brit- 
ain and Russia for “spheres of influ- 
ence” in Iran, which incidentally pos- 
sesses vast oil reserves. The purpose of 
the statement was apparently to put to 
rest any ugly rumors about imperialist 
ambitions. 

What then are some of the omissions 
in the Teheran communiques? For one 
thing, they failed to say anything about 


the postwar treatment of Germany.’ 


They were also eloquently silent about 
Russia’s territorial claims. There are 
two possible conclusions to be drawn: 
either the conferees failed to agree on 
these issues or they felt that the time 
was inopportune to announce their de- 
cisions, . 

A great deal more specific than the 
Teheran Declaration was the official 
communique issued by President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek after 


their five-day conference in Cairo, from 
November 22 to 26. There is nothing 


vague about this document or what it 


portends for Hirohito’s “East Asia Co- 
Prosperity” dream. 

“The three great Allies,” it proclaims, 
“are fighting this war to restrain and 
punish the aggression of Japan.” It also 
declares that the three pawers — Amer- 
ica, Britain and China + “covet no gain 
for themselves and have no thought of 
territorial expansion.” They jointly re- 
solve: 

1) To press unrelentingly the war 


against their brutal enemies by sea, 


land and air. “This great pressure is 
already rising.” 

2) To strip Japan of all the islands 
in the Pacific which she has seized or 
occupied since 1914. 

3} To restore te the Chinese Repub- 
lic “all the territories Japan has stolen,” 
including Manchuria, Formosa and the 
Pescadores. 

4) To expel Japan “from all other 
territories which she has taken by vio- 
lence and greed.” 

5) To guarantee the future inde- 
pendence of enslaved Korea. 


“With these objects in view,” the 
communique concludes, “the three 
Allies in harmony with those of the 
United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere in the serious and 
prolonged operations necessary to pro- 
cure the unconditional surrender of 
Japan.” 

Thus Japan is destined to lose by 
force the great territories which she 
seized by force. She will be stripped of 
the Island of Formosa and the Pesca- 
dores, which beeame hers as a result 
ot the Sino-Japanese War in 1895. 
Korea, which Japan occupied during 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, 
and gradually enslaved, will be set free. 
Manchuria, fought over since 1895 and 
seized in 1931, will be liberated. The 
spoils which Japan has taken from other 
nations since Pearl Harbor will be re- 
deemed by the free peoples (see map 
above). 

The series of conferences by Allied 
leaders during the closing weeks of 
1943 did not settle all the problems of 


‘ the world. They did, however, lay the 


foundation for victory. 
In 1944 the sword shall speak. 





HE second session of the 78th Con- 

gress, which will convene on Janu- 
ary 10, faces many important prob- 
lems. It must consider ways and means 
of “holding the line” against inflation. 
(See Nov. 29, 1943, issue: Food Sub- 
sidies Versus Higher Wages.) It must 
pass necessary war measures and vote 
the money needed to supply weapons 
and other materials to our fighting men 
At the same time, Congress is deter- 
mined to play a stronger part in the 
whole war effort. 

During the first session of the 78th 
Congress in 1943 the majority of the 
lawmakers took a firm stand against the 
President and the Administration. They 
argued that the executive department 
threatened to overshadow the legisla- 
tive (Congress), and the judiciary 
(courts), and upset the “balance of 
powers” which the “founding fathers” 
set up in 1787. 

During the depression of 1930-3", the 
executive department gained certain 
powers at the expense of Congress. 
These powers were willingly given up 
because the people wanted quick ac- 
tion against the depression. The Federal 
Government also gained powers at the 
expense of the states. Then when the 
United States entered World War II the 
President's powers as Commander in 
Chief of the nation’s armed forces were 
added to all of his peacetime powers. 

Congress found that its wartime job 
was confined to providing the execu- 
tive department with the authority and 
the money needed to wage war, and to 
supervising its conduct. When peace 
comes the executive department and 
the independent agencies of the Gov- 
ernment may be required to exercise 
broad powers to help provide full em- 
ployment and security for the people. 

Congress wants to play a greater part 
in these war and postwar plans. But 
many students of government contend 
that Congress cannot assume greater 
powers until its law-making machinery 
is modernized. Let’s see how this 
machinery works. 


Committee Government. 


Every bill introduced in Congress is 
referred for consideration to the proper 
committee before the House or Senate 
votes on it. A House or Senate Com- 
mittee may amend a bill, report it un- 
favorably, report it favorably, or kill it. 
Much of Congress’ law-making is done 
through its committees, of which there 
are about 47 in the House and 33 in 


the Senate. If each bill’ (there are thou- 
sands) were debated only five or ten 
minutes in the House or Senate, little 
real work could be accomplished. Com- 
mittees weed out the unimportant bills. 

Since the House has a large mem- 
bership (435 apportioned among the 
48 states according to population) the 
House committees exercise great law- 
making powers. Committee chairmen 
in the House (and Senate) win their 
posts by seniority—the number of years 
they have served. Each committee con- 
tains members of both majority and mi- 
nority parties, usually apportioned 
according to their membership in the 
whole body. 

Three House committees are espe- 
cially powerful: (1) Rules Committee: 
has life and death power over passage 
of bills because it can fix the date the 
bill is to be debated, and regulate de- 
bate on it. When the Rules Committee 
blocks a bill it usually dies in commit- 
tee, unless 218 House members (a ma- 
jority) sign a discharge petition to bring 
the bill up for debate. 

(2) Ways and Means Committee: 
prepares our revenue (tax) bills, and 
considers price control legislation; (3) 
Appropriations Committee: decides how 
public funds shall be spent. During war- 
time the House Committee on Military 
and Naval Affairs also has important 
work to do. 

The machinery of committee control 
in the Senate is much simpler because 
its membership is smaller. The chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations holds an important post 
because his committee studies all trea- 
ties. The Senate Finance Committee 
also wields mach power. 

Because of its freedom tor unlimited 
debate, the Senate has been called “the 
greatest deliberative body in the world.” 
This freedom of debate has been abused 
by small groups of Senators who “fili- 
buster” —kill time by ‘long-winded 
speeches—to prevent a vote on a bill 
they oppose 

A closure rule was adopted in 1917 
tu curb filibusters. It provides that upon 
a two-thirds vote of the members, de- 
bate on a bill may be limited to one 
hour for each Senator. But the closure 
rule is seldom voted. 

Leadership in the House is exercised 
by the Speaker, Sam Rayburn (Demo- 
crat of Texas). The Speaker’: powers 
to control debate in the House and 
“push” bills favored by his party make 
him a powerful leader. The Vice Presi- 
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CONGRESS OPENS NEW SESSION 


Study of law-making machinery suggests some 
proposed reforms to increase its efficiency 


dent (Henry A. Wallace), who is Presi- 
dent of the Senate, lacks the power 
of the Speaker, and can vote only in 
case of a tie. 


Streamlining the Machinery 


Now let us consider some proposals 
to modernize the law-making ma- 
chinery of Congress: 

1. Improve the teamwork between 
the executive and legislative branches 
of the Government. For instance, on 
November 19 Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull appeared before the House and 
Senate to report in person on the Mos- 
cow Conference. This was history- 
making. In the past the members of the 
President’s Cabinet have had no direct 
dealings with Congress. Reports to 
Congress are, with one exception, sent 
to Congress by way: of the President. 
In the act of 1789 that created the 
Treasury Department, Congress di- 
rected the Secretary to report to it. But 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, could not get along 
well with Congress and this attempt 
at closer cooperation failed. 

Secretary Hull's Congressional ad- 
dress has drawn attention to a resolu- 
tion by Representative Estes Kefauver 
of Tennessee. This resolution seeks 
greater executive-legislative teamwork. 
It would provide for regular two-hour 
periods in which heads of government 
departments and independent agencies 
(such as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission) would answer questions put 
to them by members of the House. Such 








Congress wonders: “Why am | so 
slow to meet emergencies?” 
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Here is a diagram of the long, winding trail a bill takes in 
Congress before it becomes a law of the land. All bills are 
referred to the proper Committee for study and approval be- 
fore the House or Senate considers them, When the House 


a question and answer period , might 
go far to‘prevent disputes between the 
executive and legislative branches of 
our government. 

2. Another step toward greater 
executive-legislative cooperation could 
be made if the. House and Senate re- 
organized their present methods of 
handling taxation and appropriation 
measures. Today, the Ways and Means 
Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee, which write tax bills, work 
independently of the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, which de- 
cide how much money is to be spent 
and for what. This means that the 
President’s annual budget and his tax 
recommendations cannot be debated as 
a whole by Gongress. They are split 
up among four different committees, 
which usually change them drastically. 

Critics say the President and Con- 
gress never will be able to work out 
a careful taxing and spending policy 
until the two committees in the House 
and the two in the Senate are organized 
in a Joint Fiscal Committee. 


Too Many Committees? 


3. A further reorganization, and re- 
duction in the number of House and 
Senate committees is needed. It is main- 
tained that Congress cannot operate 
efficiently so long as it is ruled by about 
80 different committees. 

Senator Maloney and Representative 
Monroney have introduced resolutions 
in the House and Senate to create a 
joint comenitige to recommend ways of 


improving the committee system and 
other law-making machinery of Con- 
gress, Senator Robert LaFollette of Wis- 
consin already has proposed that the 
Senate’s 33 committees be cut to 12. 

4. The system of selecting commit- 
tee chairmen by seniority should be 
changed. Critics object to giving a chair- 
nianship to a man who merely happens 
to have been re-elected regularly. They 
say this system has given Southerners 
more than their share of chairmanships. 
It is proposed that chairmen be selected 
on merit rather than seniority. This has 
been criticized too, but proponents be- 
lieve this system would at least be an 
improvement over seniority. 

5. The requirement that treaties 
must be approved by a two-thirds vote 
in the Senate should be changed. This 
proposal is considered necessary to 
assure executive-legislative teamwork 
toward “winning the peace.” It is ar- 
gued that failure to get a two-thirds 
majority in the Senate kept us out of 
the- League of Nations in 1920 and 
helped cause World War II. 

The suggestion is made that approval 
ot all treaties be allowed by a majority 
vote- in both houses. Proponents warn 
that although the Senate has approved 
the Connally Resolution on postwar 
teamwork, Senate isolationists stil] are 
determined to prevent us from cooper- 
ating with foreign nations. These -isola- 
tionists will be aided, it is said, because 
the Senate has no effective closure rule. 

Some authorities point out, however, 
that the Constitution would have to be 
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and the Senate pass different forms of the same general bill,” 
a joimt “conference committee” irons out the differences be- 
tween them. If the President vetoes a bill, the measure can be 
passed over his veto by a two-thirds vote of both houses. 


amended to abolish the Senate's two- 
thirds rule over treaties. This would 
require action by Congress and three- 
quarters of the states, and could not 
be done in less than a year or two. 
It might be better, they say, merely 
to seek a change in the Senate's closure 
rule, limiting the length of debate. This 
would prevent a filibuster by isolation- 
ists. 


The Speaker Speaks Out 


Shortly before the first session of the 
78th Congress ended, Speaker of the 
House Sam Rayburn left his chair to 
speak from the floor. His speech, which 
was applauded both by Democrats and 
Republicans, pointed out another weak- 
ness in Congress’ machinery that every- 
one can do something about. He 
strongly urged House members to be- 
come real leaders in the war effort, 
instead of merely listening to the de- 
mands of every pressure group (of 
labor, farmers, businessmen and others) 
that wants special favors at the expense 
of the whole nation. 

For example, the Senate voted last 
December to approve a wage increase 
for railroad workers that was opposed 
by the President’s Director of Economic 
Stabilization. And the House voted to 
order the Office of Price Administration 
to raise the price of oil. Both these ac- 
tions were called a heavy blow at the 
Government's defenses against inflation. 
It was argued that Congress had “med- 
dled” into affairs that belonged in the 
province of other groups. 





“Sunny Jim’’ 


IEUT. GEN. ALEXANDER ARCHER 
VANDEGRIFT, now leading the 
attack on Bougainville, is the new Ma- 
rine Corps commander. He succeeds 
General Holcomb, who has gone on a 
“secret mission.” 

No rip-roaring Marine, “Sunny Jim” 
Vandegrift is quiet, even-tempered, 
orderly, always cheerful, ever patient, 
He says: “I just can’t get excited about 
anything.” The U. S. public knew little 
about him until he got the Congressional 
Medal of Honor for his gallant leader- 
ship on Guadalcanal. During that cam- 
paign, this general who loves comfort- 
able home life, crouched in dank fox- 
holes, ate captured rice for want of 
better food, and carried a tommygun 
to ward off snipers. A Virginian, Van- 
degrift is as determined as he is mild, 
as firm as he is gentle. He inspired 
his Marines with the slogan “God favors 
the bold and strong of heart.” 

Fifty-seven in March and with a 
splendid six-foot physique, “Sunny Jim” 
was graduated from the University of 
Virginia. He has spent 34 years in the 
Marine Corps—in Mexico, Cuba, Pana- 
ma, Haiti, Nicaragua and China. While 
in China in 1927 he learned to know 


Press Association 


Lt. Gen. A. A. Vandegrift 


and distrust the Japanese. He predicted 
a U. S.-Japanese war, just as, d 4 
1937 visit to Russia, he predicted a 
Russian-U, S. alliance. 

A crack administrator who has been 
secretary and then assistant to General 
Holcomb, Vandegrift knows how to 
make scant equipment go a long way, 
and how to roll up a score of 15 Japan- 
ese killed for every Marine. 





Who’s Who 


“Little Brother’’ 


ENERAL CHEN CHENG is the 
only Chinese general whom Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang calls “ti,” or “Little 
Brother.” Their friendship dates back 
to 1924 when Chen, an ambitious stu- 
dent of political science and a gradu- 
ate of Paoting Military Officers’ College 
(backbone of Sun Yat-sen’s revolution), 
won a coveted appointment as instruc- 
tor at Whampoa Military Academy. 
Whampoa is Chiang’s “baby,” and half 
of the huge Chinese army’s 300 divi- 
sions are commanded by Whampoa 
alumni. Most of these generals are 
young, and Chen, at 44, is no exception. 
Dapper, handsome and rather frail, 
Chen is Chiang’s favorite soldier and 
right hand man. Like Chiang, he is cool, 
brisk and efficient. He insists on living 
simply and is a hard worker. 

Chen is valuable to Chiang as a 
soldier and administrator. With Chiang 
he fought the warlords and communists. 
In 1939 he gave up one job as politica] 
minister of the National Military Coun- 
cil and another as chief of the Army’s 
Political Training Department to go 
to the front. As commander of the 6th 
war area and an exnert at war of attri- 


Chinese News Service 


General Chen Cheng 


tion, he must defend Chungking by 
holding Changsha and the Yangtze 
River gorges above Ichang. He has lost 
Ichang and Hankow, but vows to re- 
capture both. 

Heading the Provincial Government 
in Hupeh, he has transformed an un- 
productive region with sparse communi- 
cations into China’s model province. 


VICTORY 
VIGNETTES 


Patrick J. Hurley — U. S. A. 


The man behind the scenes—“The Gen- 
eral with the black-ribboned pince-nez 
who arranged everything” at the Cairo 
and Teheran Conferences was Brig. Gen. 
Patrick Jay Hurley. He is a silver-haired 
Republican corporation lawyer who says 
of himself: “I’m a fighter.” Born in the 
Choctaw Indian Territory in 1883, “Pat” 
got his law degree from George Washing- 
ton University, and set up practice in 


Oklahoma. As a cavalry officer in France — 


in 1917 he was cited for gallantry. Later 
he negotiated a ticklish oil agreement with 
Mexico, and became Hoover's Secretary. of 
War. Roosevelt made him a “roving am- 
bassador,” sent him to run ammunition to 
MacArthur on Bataan. 


Fevzi Cakmak — Turkey 

Turkey is speeding defenses along the 
Dardanelles, the key straits she was al- 
lowed to fortify in 1987. The man who is 
supervising troops in this region is the 
Turkish Chief of Staff, Field Marshal 
Fevzi Cakmak. Stocky, beetle-browed Cak- 
mak has a stern face, bristling mustache 
and a hawk-like nose. He is seldom seen 
and little known; he is conservative and 
very pious. A close friend of the late Ata- 
turk, he fought with him through every 
war in modern Turkish history, beat the 
French and British in World War I and 
defeated the Greeks in 1920. 


Sam Rayburn — U. S. A. 

“Legislation should never punish any- 
one. It should regulate the pistol-toting 
minority.” So says Sam Rayburn, 62-year- 
old Texan, Speaker of the House and pos- 
sible running mate for Roosevelt in the 
1944 elections. He became “Mr. Speaker” 
in 1940 after 31 years in the House, 25 
years on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee, and four years as majority leader. 
Called “the greatest compromiser since 
Henry Clay,” small, bald, shy and honest 
Sam backed the New Deal’s Rural Elec- 
trification and Securities Exchange Acts, 
but disapproves of New Deal labor meas- 
ures. Born in a Texas log cabin, he picked 
cotton as a child, swept dormitories and 
taught school to pay his way through col- 
lege and law school. F 


Klementii Voroshilov — U.S.S.R. 

When Stalin arrived at the Teheran 
Conference, he brought with him blue- 
eyed, pug-nosed, chunky Voroshilov, Vice 
Premier and Chairman of the Defense 
Committee. “Klim” Voroshilov, a believer 
in defensive warfare, boosted the air and 
paratroop forces, but he is said to be a 
better politician than soldier. Renowned 
as the best pistol shot in the U.S.S.R., he 
was born in the Ukraine, and began work 
in a coal mine at 7. At 12 he was still 
unable to read or write. As a metallurgy 
plant worker, he ran a revolutionary print- 
ing press. He escaped from prison several 
times and finally the munition strikes 
that helped overthrow thé Czar. 
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THE SOLDIER VOTE 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


MEN have gone off to wars in other 
years and neither they nor the folks 
back home have given a second thought 
to their privileges as voters. If an elec- 
tion came up while they were under 
arms, they read about it eventually— 
and were either pleased or disappointed 
according to their political leanings. It 
probably never occurred to them, how- 
ever, to feel that they should exercise 
their voting franchise at such a time. 

But never before have so many 
Americans been in the armed services 
as in this war. This means both men 
and women. Furthermore it means that 
the majority of this huge total of ten 
million under arms are in this country 
and in all probability most of them will 
still be here next November. . 

That is the background for the bill 
recently filed in the Senate to provide 
machinery for absentee voting by 
American soldiers in the 1944 presi- 
dential election. The Senate Election 
Committee voted 12 to 2 to report the 
bill favorably. “ 


They Can Be Decisive 


Only when it reached the Senate 
docket did the members wake up to 
the fact that these millions of service- 
men and thousands of servicewonten in 
training camps and abroad could exer- 
cise a decisive influence on the 1944 
elections, 

The bill as originally presented 
would set up a bi-partisan war 
commission, of four, appointed by the 
President to supervise Army and Navy 
administration of absentee voting by 
members of the armed forces. 

It would permit soldiers, sailors and 
others in foreign battle areas, as well as 
those serving in this country outside 
their own state, to mark an absentee 
ballot for President, Senators and Rep- 
resentatives. They could write in the 
name of each candidate or merely des- 
ignate his political party. 

Postcards would also be provided for 
those wishing to obtain from their state 
officials ballots on which they could 
vote for state’ officers, if their state per- . 
mits absentee balloting. 

The proposed legislation would abol- 
ish for the war period, in so far as Fed- 


eral elections were concerned, all state 
requirements for voting other than the 
two essential qualifications of age and 
residence. The poll tax in certain states 
and any discrimination against poten- 
tial voters were ruled out as far as 
servicemen and servicewomen were 
concerned. “ 

That was the way the bill started 
through the Senate a few weeks ago. 
But not the way it finished. Some of 
the Senators became alarmed at the 
implications of the measure. Party lines 
became blurred and what was referred 
to as a coalition of southern Democrats 
and Republicans succeeded in amend- 
ing the bill so that the handling of the 
soldier-voting program was placed in 
the hands of the various states. 


Motives of the Opposition 


The upshot of this amendment was 
that few soldiers would actually be able 
to vote..because of state absentee vot- 
ing complications. Southern opposition 
was frankly based on the fact that to 
exempt soldiers from poll tax prerequi- 
sites would permit Negro soldiers to 
vote, Some. legislators also raised the 
questionof states’ rights, contending 
that it was unconstitutional for the 
Federal Government to determine vot- 
ing qualifications. That position, how- 
ever, was discarded by Senator Carter 
Glass (D., Va.), who is ordinarily a 
strong advocate of states’ rights. 

Republicans feared that a majority 
of the soldier vote would support Presi- 
dent Roosevelt if he ran again. 

As the matter now stands, the bill 
has not yet received final clearance in 
the House. It should be one of the first 
matters acted upon, now that Congress 
has returned from its holiday recess. 

Although the opposition to the orig- 
inal legislation has succeeded to date 
in hamstringing it with amendments, 
there is a sense of uneasiness apparent 
among those members of the Senate 
and House who have fought to defeat 
the measure. 

This uneasiness grows out of the fact 
that the millions of servicemen who 
may be deprived of their right to vote 
this year will not forget the episode 
when they return to civilian life and 








Keys, in the Columbus Dispatch 
The right to vote is the soldier's 
heritage, according to one artist. 


take up their roles once more as citi- 
zens and voters. 

Members of the House of Represen- 
tatives come up for election every two 
years, Senators every six. The Senators 
may figure that they do not need to 
worry about the attitude of the war 
veterans—but the House members cer- 
tainly cannot feel secure. 


“Political Dynamite” 


The fact is that this tremendous bloc 
of soldier votes is political dynamite. 
It is more than enough to swing the 
presidential election if anywhere near 
the greater part of the ten million eli- 
gibles cast their ballots. House and 
Senate seats are equally at stake. 

The total vote cast for all candidates 
in Congress in the midterm election in 
November, 1942, was eight million be- 
low the total cast in the last comparable 
elections, those of 1938. This drop is 
explained by the facts that millions of 
voters were in the armed services and 
other millions had lost their voting 
qualifications by moving to war indus- 
try centers. 

According to one estimate, only 28,- 
000 soldiers and sailors actually voted 
in November, 1942. This is the nub of 
the argument in support of the soldier- 
vote bill. If a man is expected to risk 
his life for his country, isn’t he entitled 
to the elementary political right of vot- 
ing on who is to run the country? The 
issue is thus poised as a most delicate 
one for those members of Congress who 
fear the possible consequences of what- 
ever action they may finally take. 
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WAR ABROAD 


International. Four historic conferences 
brought 1943 to a close. Roosevelt, Church- 
ill and Chiang at Cairo agreed to press 
unrelentingly the war against Japan, 
pledged the future independence of Ko- 
rea, and decided to strip Japan of all 
territories she has seized since 1895. Meet- 
ing at the Russian embassy, in Teheran, 
Iran, Roosevelt, Stalin and Churchill de- 
cided on an east-south-west campaign to 
destroy German military might; they also 
planned to erect an enduring peace, and 
guaranteed the sovereignty of Iran. Roose- 
velt, Churchill and Turkish President Inonu 
met at.Cairo: there Turkey “identified 
herself with interests of United Nations” 
and speeded Dardanelles fortifications, but 
stuck to her neutrality. In Moscow Molo- 
tov and Czech President-in-Exile Benes 
signed a 20-year Czech-Russian friendship 
pact. ° 

Britain’s Anthony Eden said the confer- 
ences mean a shorter war, and hinted at 
big battles soon. Our Secretary of War 
Stimson warned that the hardest part of 
the war is yet to come; while U. S. Air 
Chief Arnold said that Germany will be 
“bomb-groggy” before it is invaded. The 
WPB’s Wilson demanded for this year 80% 
greater production than in 1942. The Ger- 
mans made predictions too, forecasting the 
shelling of England with rocket guns. 

Russia. Aided by guerrillas who snatched 
German railroad supplies, the Russians 
south of Kiev cleared part of the Dnieper 
bulge by seizing Cherkassy and Kremen- 
chug. Then they hurtled through mine and 
barbed-wire fields toward Kirovograd. 
West of Kiev, Nazis concentrated 2,000 
tanks and, under cover of a fog, won back 
Zhitomir and Korosten. But they were 
stopped by Red tankmen who placed mats 
over swamps. Taking advantage of belated 
frosts, Soviet troops north of Kiev swept 
past Gomel toward Zlobin and Poland. In 
the north the Russians centered on Nevel 
in a new Baltic winter drive. 

Yugoslavia. Partisans set up a provisional 
government in freed territories with Dr. 
Ivan Ribar as president and Tito as na- 
tional defense chairman and field marshal. 
Germans have tried to smash Tito in Bos- 
nia and Dalmatia, but the Partisans have 
recaptured their Adriatic supply-line isle 
of Ugliano, dynamited Germans’ railroads 
to Athens and Belgrade, and wrecked 
Nazi-run mines. 

Germany. Allied bombers blasted Ber- 
lin, Emden, Leipzig, Solingen, Bremen, 
Stuttgart, Innsbruck, Marseilles. German 
air losses were reported to be 7 to 1 of 
ours. Nazis were said to be evacuating the 
coasts of the Baltic nations. 


Italy. Exhausted Yanks gouged their way 
up Mt. Camino, using guy ropes to climb 
cliffs and bazookas to silence Germans in 
caves. Artillerymen dueled Nazis in peaks, 
and cleared slopes facing Cassino and the 
Rome valley. Canadians crossed the San- 
gro river and Indians flung bridgeheads 
over the Moro river in an attempt to take 
Pescara. Seventeen Allied ships were sunk 
and 1,000 men were casualties in a Ger- 


WE CHALLENGE YOU 


© CHECK _UP ON YOURSELF 


1. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the items in the right hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper number in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Sam Rayburr ( ) Turkish Chiet 
of staff. 

) President of 
U. S. Senate. 
)U. S. “roving 
ambassador” 

) Governor in 
Hupeh. 

) Russian Vice 
Premier. 

) Speaker of the 
House. 


. CONGRESS OPENS NEW SESSION 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 


2. Chen Cheng ( 


8. Klementii 
Voroshilov 


. Fevzi Cakmak 


. Henry A. 
Wallace . 


. Patrick J. Hurley 





man bomber raid on Bari, a supply port 
for the 8th Army. 

Pacific. American troops of the 6th Army 
landed on New Britain, the 300-mile long 
island which is the last important Japanese 
stronghold south of the equator and north- 
east of Australia. The landing was effected 
at Arawe, on the southwest coast. Within 
three hours the entire peninsula on which 
Arawe is situated was in Yankee hands. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Senate Finance Committee 
froze the Social Security tax rate at its 
present 1%; it added $500,000,000 to the 
House’s income tax bill, and retained the 
victory tax. Amid great controversy, the 
Senate also tossed the soldiers’ vote bill 
back into the hands of the separate states. 
Railroad brotherhoods threatened a Dec. 
30 strike unless a $3-a-day. wage boost 
was granted. The House voted a price 
boost for oil which will make the average 
cost $2.97 more yearly for car owners and 
$11.93 more for oil furnace owners. 

Miscellaneous. The nation was warned 
of an unparalleled coal shortage. Steel 
mills were ordered to hurry plates for 
80,000 more invasion barges. The Presi- 
dent signed a bill placing pre-Pearl Harbor 
fathers at the bottom of the list. 

Secretary of the Navy Knox described 
a postwar plan whereby the U. S. would 
control the Pacific and western Atlantic, 
and Britain would control the eastern At- 
lantic, the Mediterranean and Indian 
Oceans 


More than 1,400 repatriates from Japa- 
nese internment camps arrived on an ex- 
change ship, the Gripsholm. 

Two streamline trains crashed in North 
Carolina, killing at least 70, and injuring 
many more. 


1. U. S. treaties with toreign nations 
must be ratified by both houses of 
Congress. 


2. Filibustering Congressmen try to 
hold up bills by making longwinded 
speeches. 

3. Secretary Hull's personal appear- 
ance before Congress to report on the 
Moscow Conference was in line with 
customary Cabinet procedure. 

4. Congressionaj committee chairmen 
are chosen on the basis of the size of 
their votes in the elections. 

5. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee suggests ways of raising the 
means for paying U. S. bills, but has 
no contrel over spending the nation’s 
money. 


iil. DEATH KNELL FOR THE AXIS 


Fill in the blank spaces with the cor- 
rect word or «words. , 

1. Churchill, Roosevelt, and Stalin 
met at 

2. From renstilins 4 to 6 Roosevelt 
and Churchill conferred with President 

of Turkey. 

8. The Chief of Staff of the U. S. 
Army who has been mentioned as pos- 
sible commander in chief of European 
invasion is General 

4. The only land route into the Bal- 
kans for invasion forces from the south 
is through 

5. The 





Roosevelt . Churchill - Stalin 
Declaration states that after the war 
the Big Three will seek the cooperation 
of other nations regardless of —_____. 


IV. ON THE MAP IN THE PACIFIC 


1. In 1919 Japan acquired: (a) For- 
mosa; (b) Marshall Islands; (c) New 
Guinea. 

2. Singapore is situated at the south- 
erm tip of: (a) Malayan Peninsula; (b) 
Korean Peninsula; (c) New Britain. 

8. One group of islands retaken from 
Japan during 1943 is: (a) Dutch East 
Indies; (b) Solomons; (c) Marianas. 

4. The Gilbert Islands: (a) lie north 
of Pearl Harbor; (b) lie east of New 
Zealand; (c) straddle the equator. 

5. In 1931, Japan occupied the Chi- 
nese territory of: (a) Korea; (b) 
Borneo; (c) Manchuria. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Teheran or Tehran (té rén) 
Marseilles (mir sdlz) 
Tarawa (ta ri wi) 
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32 AGAINST THE AX/S ! 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY 
OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


TS United Nations is just two years 
old on New Year's Day. But it is one 
of the biggest, healthiest and strongest 
babies in the world. 

It is a child born of the battle against 
tyranny. Day by day it is fighting to 
push back the forces of destruction 
which have threatened the peace and 
the security of the world. 

Just what is the United Nations? 
How does it work? What is it pledged 
to do? 

Thirty-two countries have bourfd 
themselves together to fight until the 
Axis is totally crushed A pact was 
signed by representatives of 26 nations 
at the White House in Washington, on 
January 1, 1942. Other nations joined 
the alliance later, bringing the total to 
the present 32 United Nations. 


those satellites supporting it. 
agreed not to make a separate armis- 
tice or peace with the enemies. Also, 
they accepted the principles outlined 
in the Atlantic Charter. 


activities of their armed forces. 

have pooled their people and their na 

ural resources to keep their air air, land 
and sea forces properly 


also have been planning 
world that will banish t 


on the battlefield itself. On some 

soldiers of six or seven countries are 
fighting shoulder to shoulder. Take, for 
example, Wing Commander Ramsbot- 
tom-Isherwood, a New Bevlander, who 


was flying a British plane. He was 
decorated by Stalin for shooting down 
Germans in Russia. 

On the seas, sailors from all quarters 
of the globe are working under joint 
commands. Behind these commands 
there operate the Combined Chiefs of 
Staff, and the joint boards.and councils 
of statesmen who are planning world 
strategy. 

A Polish fighter squadron helped turn 
the tide in the dark days of the Battle 
of Britain. Norwegian seamen are op- 
erating on the Atlantic convoy route. 


And Netherlands bomber pilots fight 


‘with Australians and U. S. troops in the 


Southwest Pacific. 
Ps vd Lease shipments trom Amer- 
“Arsenal of Democracy” have gone 
> ait of the countries in the United 
Nations group. Marshal Stalin, speaking 
at the recent Teheran Conference, said 
that American war production had 
helped turn the tide for the United 
Nations. 

One of the most interesting develop- 
ments of the United Nations Pact was 
the creation of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration. 
Representatives cf 44 nations attended 
the recent Atlantic City meeting of 
UNRRA and took measures for the 
feeding of war-torn countries. 


East Meets West 


Another aspect of the United Nations 
activity has been the work of one of its 
sub-divisions, the Pacific War Council. 
This brings into closer touch with each 
other such countries as China, Austra- 
lia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, the 
Philippines, the United Kingdom and 
the United States. They are planning 





for a just rebuilding of this portion of 
the world after the war. 

Soon after the United Nations Pact 
was signed it was possible to see a 
change in the direction of the global 
war. Béfore then Germany had taken 
advantage of a disunited world. She 
had conquered one country at a time 
These nations had not learned the les- 
sons of unity and the Nazis and the 
Japanese militarists were quick to take 
advantage of that mistake. But after 
the United Nations got together, pooled 
their men and materials and ideas, the 
tide began to turn. 

The greatest hope of the United Na- 
tions lies in its possible meaning for 
the future. If the 32 countries unite in 
peace as they have in the present war 
we may look forward to a more pros- 
perous and stable world. 

The two years that have passed have 
been eventful, sorrowful They have 
been filled with “blood, sweat and 
tears,” as Winston Churchill said. But 
the existence of the United Nations has 
been a bright spot and an omen of 
hope in that period of trial. 





Mt. Laue. tepatci 


Out of the Melting Pot of a Common 
Struggle — Unity 





It’s neat but not gaudy! The handsome new winter uniform of the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps, worn by Fay Hancock, a newly inducted member, is 
here admired by a Navy Nurse (left) and an Army Nurse. 


SO PROUDLY WE HAIL! 


U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps Offers Exceptional Opportunities 
for High School Girl Graduates to Combine Needed 
War Service with a Lifetime Profession 


_—s $64 question for high school 


girls about to graduate is: “Where 
do I fit into the war picture?” 

The answer, of course, varies with the 
girl. Some want only a defense job for 
the duration. Others, thinking ahead, 
want to contribute to the war effort in 
a way that will prepare them real- 
istically for the postwar years. 

Both of these aims can be reached 
in the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. The 
Cadet Nurse begins to serve her coun- 
try almost as soon as she begins her 
training. At the same time, she learns 
a profession for a fine and profitable 
lifetime career. 

One of the youngest of women’s war- 
time services, the Cadet Nurse Corps 
was born of a critical need for nurses, 
both military and civilian, and its pur- 
pose is to enroll at least 65,000 new 
student nurses this year. Since the out- 
break of the war, thousands of nurses 
have gone to the battlefronts and thou- 
sands more are required each month 
for the care of sick and wounded vet- 
erans. Nurses are desperately needed on 
the home front—in rural districts and 
industrial areas with inadequate medi- 
cal services. 

To meet this crisis Congress passed 
the Bolton Act, establishing the U. S. 
Cadet Nurse Corps with appropriations 
for carrying out a national nurse recruit- 
ment and nurse education program 
under the supervision of the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency. 


In Schools of Nursing (each Cadet 
Nurse selects her own school) all- 
expense scholarships cover tuition, fees, 
living expenses and uniforms. She re- 
ceives full nurse education under an 
accelerated program. Upon graduation 
she is eligible to become a Registered 
Nurse and to enter any field of nursing. 


How You Can Qualify 


Every girl between the ages of 17 or" 


18 (depending on state and school 
regulations) and 35, who is a graduate 
of an accredited high school with a 
good scholastic record and in good 
health, is eligible for membership in 
the U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps. In return, 
she promises only one thing — that, 
health permitting, she will stay in nurs- 
ing, either civilian or military, for the 
duration of the war. 

At the present time, approximately 
1,000 of the country’s 1,300 Schools of 


‘ Nursing are participating in the Cadet 


Nurse Corps program. Under this plan, 
the preparation period is stepped up to 
24 or 30 months. The first nine months 
are known as the Pre-Cadet period; 
the next fifteen to twenty months, de- 
pending on the school curriculum, as 
the Junior Cadet period. In states re- 
quiring 36 months of preparation for 
registration, a Senior Cadet period is 
provided. In addition to her scholarship, 
the Pre-Cadet also receives a monthly 
allowance of $15; the Junior Cadet, 
$20; and the Senior Cadet, where pro- 
vided, at least $30 a month. 


Upon graduation, the Cadet Nurse 
selects her own place in an almost un- 
limited professional field— Army or 
Navy, nursing in a civilian, Veterans’ 
or Marine hospital, industrial health 
nursing, hospital director, public health 
nursing, instructor in a School of Nurs- 
ing, supervisor in a hospital nursing 
service, and other specialized positions. 

There is no ban on marriage in the 
U, S. Cadet Nurse Corps. Many of the 
essential nursing services, including 
Army nursing, are open to married 
nurses, and some schools accept mar- 
ried students. ' 

The national recognition given mem- 
bers of the Cadet Nurse Corps during 
their training is symbolized by their 
uniform and insignia. The uniform— 
designed by Molly Parnis—is distinc- 
tive. Cadet Nurses are not required, 
however, to wear their uniforms at all 
times. They wear them only when they 
choose and on public occasions. 

The Corps insignia, of which the 
Cadet Nurse is justly proud, is that of 
the U. S. Public Health Service—the 
horizontal fouled anchor with a winged 
caduceus upright in the center of the 
shank—and the Maltese Cross. The be- 
rets have the American shield and 
spread eagle superimposed on the Corps 
device. On her left sleeve the Cadet 
Nurse wears the silver Maltese Cross 
mounted on a red background. 

Girls interested in the U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps should apply to any School 
of Nursing participating in the program. 
Information on approved schools may 
be obtained by writing U. S. Cadet 
Nurse Corps, Box 88, New York City. 


onde Henle 
Nursing takes precision. Cadet Nurse 
Susan Petty prepares a hypodermic. 








SAMUEL F. B. MORSE (1791-1872) 
"What Hath God Wrought!” ~ 


NE hundred years ago last March, 

a bill enabling Samuel Finley Breese Morse to build 
an experimental telegraph line between Washington 
and Baltimore. The line was successful and Morse scored 
one of the greatest scientific triumphs of the century. 

The inventor of the electric telegraph was born in 
Massachusetts, and was graduated from Yale. He be- __ 
came one of the best of the early American portrait 
painters and later served as professor of arts and design 
at New York University. But he always had been in- F 
terested in chemistry and electrical experiments. 

Morse suffered bitter disappointments and poverty — 
before his invention was accepted. He spent many years - 
fighting the claims of men who tried to cheat him, but 
wealth and honors finally crowned his efforts. 








A BILL GRANTING $30,000 FOR AN 
EXPERIMENTAL TELEGRAPH LINE 


: § OW OCTOBER 24, \ 
te > amee 4 | (461, THE PONY EXPRESS FASTEST MEANS OF 
N ca «Ss i COMMUNICATION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST, 
4 THE DOUBTERS WERE NOT CONVINCED OF THE TELEGRAPH'S WORTH UNTIL WAS POT OUT OF BUSINESS BY THE COMPLETION 
MAY 24, 1644, WHEN A MESSAGE WAS FLASHED FROM WASHINGTON TO BALTIMORE, | OF A TRANSCONTINENTAL TELEGRAPH LINE. 
ORAWN BY FRANK RONAN. TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM 
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REGIONAL 





Uncle Sam and his Latin-American 
neighbors discuss regional problems 
at special Pan-American meetings. 


WE have already considered one 
plan for a reorganized League of 
Nations which would give the League 
greater authority to settle disputes and 
an international army and navy to en- 
force its. decisions. 

Now, let us examine proposals tor 
the maintenance of peace through re- 
gional federations. Propouents of re- 
gional federation contend that people 


will not be ready for many years to - 


make the breath-taking jump from in- 
dividual national governments: to one 
all-powerful government backed by an 
international army and navy. They say 
the first step should be to organize the 
world on regional grounds. This re- 
gional principle has been discussed in 
speeches by Prime Minister Churchill 
and Vice President Wallace. (See 
Dec. 6, 1943 issue.) 

It is pointed out that a world organi- 
zation on regional grounds already is 
developing steadily among the United 
Nations. The Pan-American Union, for 
instance, forms a ‘political and geo- 
graphic region in the New World. This 
regional set-up first took form in the 
Monroe Doctrine, which warned Euro- 
pean nations not to interfere with the 
young republics of South America. 

From 1900 to the 1920s the Monroe 
Doctrine was used to justify American 
intervention in Latin American affairs. 
This policy of “dollar diplomacy” was 
greatly resented by Latin Americans, 
who fear “Yankee imperialism.” Now, 
however, our “good neighbor” policy 
emphasizes “inter-American” coopera- 
tion to uphold the Monroe Doctrine 
and protect the nations of the New 
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World from aggression. This coopera- 
tion is carried on through the Pan- 


American Union and regular or special 


conferences. 

Another existing region is formed by 
the Soviet Union, which consists of a 
vast federation of states where some 
150 nationalities work together. 

A third region is formed by the Brit- 
ish Empire, whose self-governing Do- 
minions and colonies are united by loy- 
alty to the British king. 

A fourth probably will be formed 
under the leadership of China after 
Japan is defeated. This vast Far East- 
ern area may sometime include nearly 
a dozen independent nations — China, 
Japan, Thailand, the Philippines, the 
Netherlands East Indies, India, Afghan- 
istan, Burma, Indo-China and Korea, 
whose freedom was promised in the 
recent declaration issued at Cairo by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister 
Churchill and Generalissimo Chiang 


_Kai-shek. 


Number 1 Problem — Europe 


One more region, the most critical of 
all, remains to be discussed — Europe. 
Planners say that after Hitler’s “new 
order” in Europe has been junked, 
Britain, the United States and Russia 
must help European nations establish a 
new organization to protect all these 
nations, no matter how large or small. 

World War I peace treaties estab- 
lished several independent nations that 
were too small and poor to protect 
themselves from powerful neighbors. 
Quarrels among these small nations 
also upset plans to assure the peace and 
prosperity of Europe. World War II 
settlements must look to greater co- 
operation among these nations. 

Europe, exclusive of Russia, is a 
densely populated area with nearly 200 
persons to the square mile, as com- 
pared with 41 persons to the square 
mile in the United States. In this space, 
about half the size of the United States, 
are peoples speaking 25 different lan- 
guages. Any British-American-Russian 
attempt to force the nations of Europe 
to unite in a postwar organization 
would arouse about as much resentment 
as that caused by Higler’s “new order.” 
But these nations can and should en- 


courage greater cooperation among 
neighboring states in Europe. 

Some progress already has been 
made. Great Britain‘ and Russia have 
signed a 20-year mutual assistance 
treaty looking to European recon- 
struction, and Russia and Czechoslo- 
vakia also have drawn up a treaty. The 
exiled government of Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, and Greece and Yugo- 
slavia have discussed plans for fédera- 
tions. The Scandinavian countries are 
considering a federation to pool their 
resources for the good of all. 

“The gradual formation of a Euro- 
pean organization — perhaps beginning 
with regional groupings already en- 
visaged by Poland and Czechoslovakia 
and Greece and Yugoslavia — affords, 
in the long run, the most promising 
way of meeting the danger of renewed 
German expansion,” declares the For- 
eign Policy Association. “Much is being 
written about the need to weaken Ger- 
many — by disarming the Reich, or ‘de- 
stroying’ the German people, or dis- 
membering Germany. . . . Instead of 
concentrating on plans to weaken Ger- 
many, might it not be more fruitful to 
think in terms of strengthening the 
United Nations, especially Germany's 
neighbors to the east?” 


The “United States of Europe” 


The final step in organizing Europe 
would be the formation of a European 
Federation, which might include all 
the nations on the continent except 
Russia and The Netherlands. Like the 
States in the United States of America, 
the nations in the European Federation 
would control their own internal 

Here are some of the important pow- 
ers that might be given this Federal 
Government: 

Foreign Affairs. It would have com- 
plete control over foreign affairs. No 
nation in the Federation would be per- 
mitted to make treaties with foreign 
countries against any other in the Fed- 
eration. Each could, however, have offi- 
cials to handle relations with its neigh- 
bors in the Federation. 

Taxation. Power to raise money by 
taxation would be granted the Federal 
Government. The amount of money 
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néeded woulc depend on what ‘services 
it is expected to render to the members 
of the Federation. . 

Justice. Federal courts would enforce 
the laws of the Federal Government, 
and also settle disputes between the 
members of the Federation. In his book, 
The United States of Europe, Alfred M. 
Bingham proposes Federal “Courts of 
Migration” which would give a person 
the right to move freely with his prop- 
erty from one country to another. 

Trade. The Federal Government 
would regulate trade between the mem- 
ber nations and between them and 
other foreign nations. It would do away 
with the tariff walls which hampered 
trade in Europe after World War I. 

Armed forces. When the war ends 
none of the nations in the Federation 


will possess large armies. No large Fed-_ 


eral army will be needed and each 
nation will have only small forces to 
maintain order within its. borders. In 
his book, The Peace We Fight For, 
Hiram Motherwell declares that a Fed- 
eral army organized to force the mem- 
ber nations into obedience would 
“wreck the Federation from the start. 
If the Federal Government,” he adds, 
“cannot make it to the interest of the 
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member states to remain in the Federa- 
tion, it cannot long compel them to re- 
main against their interest.” 

The first’ widespread discussion of 
the “United States of Europe” came in 
1929 following a proposal by Aristide 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France, 
for a “federal” organization to combat 
trade rivalry between the nations of 
Europe. Committees were set up in 
several European countries to support 
the Briand proposal, but this move to- 
ward cooperation was wrecked by the 
world depression of the 1930s. Finally, 
in 1948, came Prime Minister Church- 
ill’s widely quoted speech calling for 
a Council of Europe and a Council of 
Asia to keep peace in those regions of 
the world. 


Another “New Order’’? 


Critics of the regional federation 
plan say it is too much like Hitler's 
“new order” and Japan’s “Greater East 
Asia.” They argue that one of the chief 
difficulties about any regional federa- 
tion in Europe is the danger that Ger- 
many, as the largest European power, 
will seize control of it. in later years. 
They add that the withdruwal of the 
United States and Britain from the Far 
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East will give Japan a chance to take 
control of any regional federation in 
that part of the world. Professor Clyde 
Eagleton warns: 

“Regional organizations can mean 
only bigger and better wars. . . . The 
forces affecting the entire world can 
only be handled by world government.” 

Proponents of regional federations 
reply that no “super-government” of 
the world is needed to prevent wars 
between the different regional organi- 
zations. They say the “Big Four” can 
control Germany and Japan and assure 
peace by organizing a world council. 

Count Richard N. Coudenhove- 
Kalergi, who has crusaded for a Fed- 
eration of Europe since 1923, wants to 
expand the “Big Four” into the “Big 
Five” by adding France to the world 
council. “After the crimes of Germany 
and Italy,” he writes, “France is the 
only possible leader and representative 
of continental Europe west of the Soviet 
border. . . . Therefore, the first step 
toward a realistic world organization 
must be the recognition of the French 
Empire as a full-fledged world power, 
acting during the war emergency as 
the representative of Europe, pending 
its future federation. . . .” 
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The three shaded areas indicate possible postwar fed- 
erations of European nations, which mary i ime be ox- 


panded into a federation covering aii Europe. Ger- 
many’s place in any plan is being hotly debated. 
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SUICIDE HALL 
BY MORLEY CASSIDY 


| jem residents of “Suicide Hall” had just got a new job, and 
were very happy about it. 

Two men on a truck had carried in — very gingerly — a big 
wooden box with Japanese lettering, and the men of Suicide 
Hall, ripping off the top covering, had exposed two rows of 
a particularly Japanese missile. 

Lifting one out, Lieut. Edsen G. Duffin turned it in the 
light. There seemed to be a slightly wild gleam in his pale 
blue eyes. 

“Look at that baby!” he exclaimed. “What a devilish little 
package of sudden death! Maybe we won't have some fun 
with this!” : 

That sort of talk may explain why this wooden hut on a 
hillside, far away from the rest of the camp, is known to non- 
residents as Suicide Hall. There is a widespread belief that 
it will disappear some fine morning, carrying a large chunk 
of countryside with it. 

Suicide Hall, the barracks where Lieutenant Duffin of 
New York and Hollywood, commander of an ordnance com- 
pany, lives with Lieutenant C. D. Dunthorn of Nutley, N. J., 
and Lieutenant Frank M. Dodge of Seattle, is probably the 
most serious-minded barracks on this whole island. 

The business of Suicide Hall is one of the touchiest jobs 
on this Army base. It is to ferret out secrets of Japanese wea- 
pons by taking them apart. Ever since the fall of Attu, boxes 
of various types of high-explosive weapons have been set 
down at the door of Suicide Hall. 

Most of the weapons are highly intricate mechanical de- 
vices. Their operation, from the moment they are fired until 
the fuse sets off the bursting charge, is often as complicated 
as the action of a fine watch —and often more precisely 
timed. 

But it’s not particularly dangerous work — say Lieutenants 
Duffin and Dunthorn. 

“The general principles of fuses and explosives in general,” 
says Lieutenant Duffin with a gleam in his eye, “are all pretty 
much alike. You get to know about what to expect.” 

There was one tricky little missile, for instance, which the 
Japanese used with deadly effect at Attu. It was vitally im- 
portant to know exactly how it worked. The first unexplored 


samples found at Attu were rushed to Lieutenant Duffin, 
who had “a grand time” getting the first one broken down. 

“Tll show you with a fresh one,” he said. The fresh one 
could, of course, blow Suicide Hall to bits, but Lieutenant 
Duffin feels easier as he works on one that has the right 
“feel.” 

“Now — we try it first like this.” He tries unscrewing a part 
of the weapon to the left. “That doesn’t work. So we turn it 
to the right. That lets us lift this piece off, and we find this 
little gadget sticking out. 

“Obviously, the ‘booster’ is sitting in there. We've got to 
get that out next . . . and obviously... .” 

Lieutenants Duffin and Dunthorn are full of “obviouslys” 
as they explain their work. And their “pure logic” works. 
Following the same line of action he had used in his first ex- 
periment with this weapon, Lieutenant Duffin soon has the 
hair-trigger mechanism completely disassembled, and the 
charge of high explosive is resting harmlessly — so to speak 
— in its container. 

The visitor breathes a little easier. But Lieutenant Duffin’s 
enthusiasm for this job is practically limitless. 

“What we want to know next,” he says, “is the time it 
takes for this action to take place, from the instant that this 
pin is touched until the booster ignites the bursting charge. 

“So we put this part of the business under a board, like 
this, and one of us gets out a watch. Then the other hits this 


pin... 

There is a spit of flame under the plank, a hissing sound 
that lasts several seconds, and then a sharp report as a burst 
of flame shoots out of the back and a puff of white smoke 
curls around Lieutenant Duffin’s shoe. 

“You see?” he says blandly. 


Reprinted from the New York Times by permission of the North 
American Newspaper Alliance. 
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WELCOME TO GIRGENTH 


By Jerre Mangione 


An account of a pre-war visit to Sicily, 
where even those train schedules Il Duce 
used to brag about turn out to be wrong 


NLY two things took me by complete 

surprise in Sicily: the poverty and 
the scenery. I had heard and read a 
great deal about Sicily’s poor living con- 
ditions but, without actually coming 
face to face with them, I should never 
have known how shocking they were; 
I might never have realized that human 
beings could live in such poverty and 
still preserve their dignity. 

The scenery was a revelation because 
I had ‘come to Sicily expecting to see 
green meadows, softly undulating hills, 
and long stretches of vegetation. With- 
in an hour after I took the train from 
Palermo to Girgenti I was plunged into 
a Wagnerian maze of naked solid-rock 
mountains. Precipices and cliffs arched 
overhead dangerously, like monsters of 
mythology frozen, solid, and shaved. 

It was better toward the sea, near 
Girgenti. The blue of the Mediterra- 
nean was like daylight after the dark 
terror of the mountains. There was less 
nakedness, You often spotted patches 
of green where lemon, almond, and 
olive trees bloomed, wonderfully indif- 
ferent to the ravages of Nature around 
them. You could see the sky more 
easily. It made everything seem more 
gentle. 

When we reached the top of the 
mountain overlooking Girgenti, the 
train paused and exchanged whistles 
with anothe: train. Sicilian trains 
seemed incapable of meeting each other 
without stopping and exchanging such 
endearments. ~ 

The train began to descend into 
Girgenti. = 

Pindar called the city “the most 
beautiful among mortal cities,” and an 
historian of its Greek period said that 
its people built as if they would never 
have to die and ate as though they 
would die tomorrow. Nature and man 
must have been more lavish then. 
All that is left of the Greeks’ city is 
what was formerly the acropolis. Yet it 
still has beauty. 

Most of the city’s streets were little 
more than alleys cutting their way 


through the sloping huddle of stone 
houses like so many narrow gulleys. 
There was no pattern to them and, like 
the people who try to avoid each other 
but do not succeed, they met at the 
most unexpected places. A local patriot 
explained to me that the narrowness of 
the streets and their lack of pattern were 
part of a grand strategy to resist the 
numerous armies who tried to take Gir- 
genti. Civilian defense in those days 
was highly effective. From the second- 
story windows of their homes, the 
townspeople would empty buckets of 
scalding water and hot oil into the 
swarms of invaders clogged in the 
streets below. Many a Carthaginian, I 
was told, was burned to death that way. 

A large committee of uncles and cous- 
ins were waiting for me at the station. 
At first they were solemn and polite 
and, as they took turns kissing and em- 
bracing me, they asked the usual ques- 
tions about my journey and the health 
of my parents. I could not make out one 
relative from another. I kissed and let 
myself be kissed and knew that each one 
was closely related in some way, but I 
was too bewildered by their numbers to 
identify them. 

They led me off to the car Uncle Pi- 
trinu had rented especially for the oc- 
casion. On the way they stopped every- 
one they met and said: “Meet the son 
of Pepino Amoroso. His name is Ger- 
lando and he is from North America.” 
They were proud that I had come so 
far to see them, though a little disturbed 
by. the fact that I had traveled from Pa- 
lermo third class along with the peas- 
ants. As soon as they heard me laugh 
with them, they dropped their solem- 
nity and treated me as though they had 
always known me. . 

They quarreled as to where I should 
stay. Each relative wanted me to be his 
guest and threatened to become of- 
fended if 1 did not accept his hospital- 
ity. I refused to decide and said I would 
leave it up to ‘them. After much wran- 
gling, they agreed I should first stay 
with my father’s uncle, Stefano, because 


Evans from Three Lions 
A street in Girgenti. House at 
left was hewn out of solid rock. 


he was the oldest and because he had 
treated my father like a son after his 
parents died. After that, I was to stay 
with my Uncle Pitrinu because he was 
the closest of kin. 

I interrupted, pointing out that I 
could only be in Sicily a short time; and 
that I planned to visit several Italian 
cities to gather material for articles. 
They had known me less than a half- 
hour and already they were appalled 
to think that I could bear to leave them. 
“You can come back to Italy some other 
time and see those cities. They will still 
be there. We may not,” they argued, 

In their eagerness to show, how much 
they loved me, they deluged me with 
hospitality. They poured it on me un- 
mercifully, particularly at meal times. 
Breakfast and the midday meal were 
simple enough, but the evening repast 
was usually interspersed with noisy de- 
bates. I would insist I had eaten and 
drunk more than enough; they would 
tell me I had barely begun and pile my 
dish high with food again. “Mangia, 
mangia,” they urged. “Eat it without 
bread, but eat,” they would finally say 
in desperation. And, in desperation, I 
would try to eat more, though my ap- 
petite had long since been satisfied, for 
it was hopeless fighting their obsession 
to stuff me with food. 

They took turns at dining me and 
each one tried to feed me more than the 
others. Some of the older relatives who 
remembered my father’s fondness for 
sea-food and assumed I shared it went 
out of their way to cook the most exotic 
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species they could buy. It was obvious 
that none of them could afford the 
quantities of food they served me, yet 
each family swore that their meal was 
but a snack and that I was starving my- 
self before their very eyes. Two or three 
times I tried to buy some of the provi- 
sions, but they became offended at these 
attempts and forgave me only on the 
ground that I was an American and 
must have been brought up among a 
lot of Indians. 

Their poverty made their hospitality 
seem all the more painful. The most 
prosperous of my relatives were the few 
who were civil-service employees and 
earned about seventy-five dollars a 
snonth. Their food and clothing ex- 
penses were easily as high as those in 
an average American city. In addition, 
they paid many fees and taxes unknown 
to my Rochester relatives, among them 
an artisan tax, and taxes on their furni- 
ture and even on outdoor stairways 
(so many lire for each step). 

Like bureaucrats the world over, the 
civil-service workers were the most lo- 
quacious and faithful supporters of the 
government. Their boasting was only 
equaled by that of the college boys who 
had had Fascism drilled into them from 
childhood. 

One of the most ardent Fascists I 
talked with was my cousin Nardo, who 
had a clerical job in the postoffice. He 
was fond of bragging that his two sons, 
eleven and twelve, could handle guns 
and bayonets like adult soldiers. The 
boys were just as proud of themselves 
and would come to see me in their 
smart black uniforms, demanding to be 
photographed. Their sister Ciccina, a 
handsome girl of fourteen, kept singing 
the latest Fascist songs to me and quot- 
ing resonant excerpts from Mussolini's 
speeches. 

The children and the parents were 
disturbed by my lack of enthusiasm. 
They dragged out a book that must 
easily have weighed fifty pounds. It had 
been published in celebration of the 
Fascist Party’s tenth anniversary and 
showed scores of roads, bridges, post- 
offices, and railway stations built since 
Mussolini took over. Nearly all of them 
were constructed in the more northern 
Italian cities around regions popular 
with tourists. 

I asked why their government was 
doing nothing to improve some of the 
small towns I had visited around Gir- 
genti where the housing conditions were 
disgusting and there was no water sup- 
ply. I pointed out that even in Girgenti 
there were one-room homes occupied 
by an entire family and its livestock. 

“That all takes time,” Nardo assured 
me. “You must have fish blood in you 
if you can’t respond to the wonder- 
ful things Mussolini has done for 
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Italy. Take, for example, the train 
schedules . . .” 

I begged him to spare me that. 

The patriots were noisy but relatively 
few. Most of my relatives showed no in- 
clination to ballyhoo Fascism and were 
plainly skeptical of the daily newspaper 
accounts that described Ethiopia as the 
land of milk and honey. 

The peasants, desperately poor and 
eager to grasp any straw of hope, were 
the most gullible. On a bus I heard one 
say to another, “It must be wonderful 
to earn money every day.” 

“Lucky dogs,” the other said, refer- 
ring to some relatives who had been 
sent to Ethiopia to work. “Some day 
they will be riding around in automo- 
biles as they do in Brooklyn and we'll 
be writing them letters begging for 
money.” 

The poverty of the city was nothing 
compared to that of the little towns 
around it. You had only to take one look 
at them to know why their people had 
flocked in droves to foreign countries 
where they might eat and live as men 
should. My mother’s home town was 
typical of such towns. The natives 
called it Munderialli but its official 
name was Realmonte. To reach it I 
climbed a steep hill from the station. 

Once I got to the top, the only 
heartening sight was the Mediterranean 
coming into a wide inlet about a mile 
away, with small vine-covered hills pop- 
ping up gaily in between. The town was 
arranged on a plateau and completely 
exposed to the sun. There wasn’t a tree 
or a bit of grass anywhere. 

The nearest water supply was seven 
miles away. Every morning a man with 
a mule and a cart brought a barrel of 
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water to Realmonte and sold it to the 
natives in bottles. An inferior quality of 
water was sold in barrels for washing 
purposes—so inferior that it had given 
many of the natives an eye disease 
which prevented: them from migrating 
to America when our doors were stil] 
wide open. 

My aunt and cousins, like my rela- 
tives in Girgenti, were proud of me be- 
cause I was an American. They put ‘on 
their Sunday clothes and told everyone 
that “Margarita’s son” was visiting them. 
If anyone dared say that I spoke their 
language “almost like a native,” they 
loudly resentedwit because they thought 
it detracted from my prestige as an 
American. 

Andrea wore a suit I recognized as 
one I had discarded several years ago, 
and every day I was there my aunt 
wore the black silk dress I had brought 
for her from New York. I asked her why 
she did not wear colors and pointed 
out that, after all, her husband had 


‘died all of five years ago. 


“In Munderialli we are cursed with 
stupid ideas,” she said. “I’m afraid I 
shall have to wear black til] I die. Then 
they can dress me in anything they 
please. One thing I shall always hold 
against your uncle, bonarma, is that he 
would never consent to moving to an- 
other town. Most of the people hére are 
common peasants who don’t know any 
better and I have put up with their 
ideas.” 

The townspeople would stare at us 
from their balconies and dark door- 
ways as we walked along the streets 
through the chickens and the garbage. 
There were hardly any men around, 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Sicilians examine containers full of orange and lemon peels. In normal 
times quantities of this product, preserved in sea water, were exported. 
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January 10-15, 1944 


Courage, dignity, and simplicity 
are evident in this message from 
a distinguished British novelist 


| Bess: is nothing remarkable about 
our village. No famous building 
adorns it. No one of note was ever born 
in it, or has lived in it. Tourists do not 
come to see us for any beauty we pos- 
sess. The family of our local landowner 
has been living in this pieee-of England 
since before the Normans came, but the 
family house is something you wouldn’t 
cross the road to see. The small squat- 
towered church with a rounded Nor- 
man door is attractive but not distin- 
guished. A list of vicars, stretching back 
into antiquity, hangs on the wall. One 
of them lived for a time in America. He 
went out soon after the Mayflower had 
sailed and became the first minister of 
an American community. But love of 
the village drew him back. He died here 
and is buried here. 

Great events have passed us by. 
Years ago, when the Peninsular War 
ended, a tr laden with troops 
and their wives anchored off our coast. 
In the night a great storm arose and the 
ship foundered. For days thereafter 
bodies were washed up on the shingle 
where my garden now touches the sea. 
There were hundreds of them. In the 
shadow of a yew whose hoary spread- 
ing limbs are propped on crutches they 
lie together beneath a stone fancifully 
carved with a sinking ship and zags of 
lightning. That, I suppose, is the near- 
est we have ever come to being the 
scene of a remarkable happening. 

Ours is just an ordinary English vil. 
lage, where the postal box, stuck into 
the end of a white cowshed. is still 
marked with Queen Victoria’s mono- 
gram, and the cattle going to pasture 
or lowing homewards for milking mark 
the passing. of time. 

A few new graves in the churchyard 
may suggest how an ordinary English 
village fares today. There is the grave 
of a young man, and on the new granite 
of his stone is recorded that he died at 
sea on active service. I cannot look at 
the grave without emotion, for I re- 
member the night he died, the stormy 
winter midnight with rain hissing down 
and the waves running wildly. I was 
awake in my bed, thinking of my son 
who was in a small naval craft_patrol 
ing the coast. It was from her that this 
vouth was lost that night. Two of them 


went overboard. My son saved one, but 
as long as he lives he will remember 
this other struggling in the mad sea, 
crying through the darkness: “Save me, 
Dave! Save me!” But he could not save 
him. 

There is a row of new graves near 
this, each marked by a wooden cross 
which says that those who lie there 
were killed by enemy action. Some are 
the small pathetic graves of children. 
It was the sort of night that comes to 
an ordinary English village and is never 
heard of outside. We are no military 
objective, but we had been bombed 
enough, and that night the telephone 
rang. We had then no elaborate organi- 
zation. But by a neighborly arrange- 
ment the telephone operator rang up 
those who were on the telephone when 
damage had been caused, and we would 
hurry out to do what we could. 

There was nothing much to be done 
that night but telephone for ambulances 
from the neighboring town. These took 
away the injured, and we were left 
with the half-dozen dead and the flat- 
tened remains of their simple homes. 

And then another night culminated 
in an explosion that took my house and 
shook it so that you could feel it rock 
to the side before settling back on its 
feet. Again the telephone rang and 
again I ran to a neighbor's, opening the 
door with difficulty, for that savage 
shaking had sprained all the catches. 

This will be remembered as a mirac- 
ulous night. In the morning, when day- 
light showed up what had happened, 
we saw the bomb-crater plumb in the 
middle of a spot on which one brick 
cottage and three wooden bungalows 
had stood. They were nothing but rub- 
ble and splinters; yet the night before, 
groping in the darkness, we found 
everybody safe—not a bruise, not a 
scratch. I took home with me a man 
and his wife and their two children who 
had been in one of the bungalows, and 
in five minutes the children, in a 
strange bed, had resumed their inter- 


rupted sleep. 

These thi come to an ordinary 
English village, and the cows continue 
to come in for milking and go out to 
the pastures. | would never have ex- 


pected, in our village, to be pacing my ° 


By HOWARD SPRING 


lawn, discussing with a superannuated 
captain and retired naval commander 
the need to patrol our coast. But it hap- 
pened in 1940—that dire year when the 
sea which was our bastion might be 
also the roadway of our enemies. I was 
asked to whip up a section of Local De- 
fense Volunteers, and before the day 
was out I had my men—farmers and a 
parson and fishermen—and that first 
night, with an old man of seventy car- 
rying a shotgun which was all the arms 
we had, I saw the summer dawn break 
with rare beauty over the sea as the 
cattle round about us got to their knees 
and stumbled io their feet and looked 
the new day in the face. 

This is an ordinary English village, 
with bomb-holes pitting the surround- 
ing fields and the masts of sunken ships 
sticking up here and there in the sea, 
and three years have gone by since the 
men going on patrol or coming off pa- 
trol would come into the hall of my 
house, where I had rigged a bed just 
inside the front door left always open, 
to wake me up and report, through the 
hours from dusk to dawn, that all was 
well. Great changes Since then. 

This week I had been to see my mid- 
shipman son off from the station some 
miles away. He had been concerned in 
the North African landings. With me 
was my sub-lieutenant son, who had 
been concerned at Dieppe. (And this 
was strange—is still strange—to me: that 
the two boys who had made our village 
their playground and our sea their holi- 
day place with their little yacht should 
be men in positions of command who 
had looked into the eyes of danger and 
whose lives I could no longer either di- 
rect or share. There was the midnight 
when we grounded on a sandbank and 
sat under a glimmering lantern in the 
forecastle, playing homemade whistles 
and singing as we waited for the tide. 
Well, the sea was another matter to 
them now.) We were back in the vil- 
lage in time to see the procession—such 
a procession, I wager, as our village had 
not seen in all its time till then. [here 
was the band of a country regiment, 
and a cohort of Dutch sailors, marching 
with stiff solemnity. Some of the faces 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Welcome to Girgenti 
(Concluded) 


and many of the women were gray- 
haired and dressed in black. My aunt 
would often stop to introduce me to 
some “special friend of the family.” Re- 
lated or not, they asked the same ques- 
tions about the health of my mother, 
my age and my salary, the ages of my 
brother and sisters and whether or not 
they were married. 

Some of them, when they learned I 
lived in New York, asked me questions 
that went something like this: “Do you 
know so-and-so? He lives on such-and 
such a street. Surely, you must have 
come across him. He is short and dark 
and has a funny scar on his forehead.” 
They took particular pains to round up 
the three or four natives who had been 
to America and could speak some Eng- 
lish. As soon as I was introduced to one 
of them, a crowd would form around us 
and beg us to speak Americano. As we 
tried to say a few sentences, the crowd 
would laugh uproariously and have a 
great deal of fun mimicking us. 

One of the ex-Americans I met 
worked in the local postoffice. In New 
York, he had helped dig the Brooklyn 
subway. He was a Fascist and spent 





JERRE MANGIONE 


One of the best of the recent crop 
of books about family life is Jerre 
Mangione’s Mount Allegro. This is 
the boisterous story of Peppino Amo- 
roso and his family, a group of 
Sicilians living in an Italian-Ameri- 
can community in Rochester, N. Y. 
The book is full of laughter and in- 
cident, but it is also the key to a bet- 
ter understanding .of the Italian 
immigrant’s problems, beliefs, and 
attitudes. 

Mr. Mangione is a newspaperman 
of Sicilian descent. He has written 
his first-person narrative in the words 
of Peppino’s son, Gerlando, who sur- 
vives the quarrelsome days of his 
childhood to grow up, acquire an 
edugstion, and become a journalist. 
Towards the end of the book Ger- 
lando takes a trip to Sicily. The war 
has not yet come, and the unhappy 
island is still in the throes of Fascism. 
Every argument against Mussolini is 
refuted with the comment, “Ah, but 
he makes the trains run on time!” 

What Gerlando thought of this 
and the other flimsy notions he en- 
countered in the land of his ances- 
tors is told in “Welcome to Gir- 
genti.” 


considerable time explaining how Mus- 
solini was bringing glory to Italy. 

The other two ex-Americans were 
not nearly so patriotic. One of them 
said he had made a “big mistake” in 
leaving the United States and begged 
me to do what I could to help him get 
back. 

The third ex-American had no illu- 
sions about Fascism and took great de- 
light in expressing himself on the sub- 
ject. “Believe me, fellow, it is better 
to be dying in America than to be alive 
and kicking im this country,” he as- 
sured me. He had lived in Brooklyn for 
eight years. Now he was scheming to 
get back. As soon as he had saved some 
money, he would pretend he wanted 
to work in Ethiopia. Once he got there 
he would escape to Egypt. He was con- 
fident he would find a ship there on its 
way to New York with a captain who 
could be bribed to take him along. “I'm 
going to get back to America if it is the 
last thing I do,” he said. 

On my last evening in town, I sat on 
the piazza with a group of men, ex- 
changing thoughts while we watched 
the lighthouse in the distance sweeping 
the Mediterranean with a large round 
ray. The younger men avoided talking 
politics and asked questions about Hol- 
lywood movie stars and the height of 
American skyscrapers. 

The older men preferred to talk of 
politics, but everything they said was 
a repetition of what had appeared in 
the Fascist press. 

“Some day,” one of them said, “we 
shall be able to go to Ethiopia and live 
like kings.” 

“That will mean the end of Munderi- 
alli,” one of the young men replied. He 
turned to me. “Did you know that there 
are more people of Munderialli in 
America than there are here? The only 
reason everyone didn’t leave was be- 
cause they were either too old or had 
something wrong with their eyes.” 

An elderly man resented this attitude. 
“Wait until they finish painting the rail- 
road station, then you will see that 
Munderialli will have a place on the 
map. And in a couple of years, when 
Mussolini lays in the water pipes, Mun- 
derialli will be quite a nice place to live 
in. ; 

“Yes,” answered the young man, “if 
the taxes don’t get us by that time.” 

We talked until the lights went out. 
The old men told me that Italy and 
Germany could lick anybody but did 
not want war, that the Soviet Union 
was no good, and that the United States 
was their’great friend and ally. 

The next day I left town on a train 
that was a half-hour late. 


Reprinted from Mount Allegro, by Jerre 
Mangione, by permission of the publishers, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Our Village Marches 
(Concluded) 
had the high cheekbones and slant eyes 


of Javanese. (Javanese in our village!) 
A great gun with its team lumbered by 
on its lorry, and the Home Guard came 
then. Ah, the change since the old man 
and I had wandered out with not so 
much as a stencilled armband and with 
one shotgun between us! Uniformed, 
marching well, some wearing ribbons 
of old wars, armed with rifles, Tommy- 
guns, Bren guns, some on motorcycles, 
some equipped for Red Cross work: 
here was a force, and I thought of the 
Old Testament phrase: “Thou art a 
worm, but I will make thee an instru- 
ment, having teeth.” 

They: all marched on~ towards the 
worn gray stone bridge, and the young 
airmen in training came swinging after, 
and the Red Cross women stepping it 
out proudly, and the Women’s Volun- 
tary Service detachment, and the young 
girls in blue serge skirts and white 
blouses who are keeping fit for whatever 
they may be called on to do, and the 
Fire Service men and air raid wardens. 

This is just an ordinary English vil- 
lage, unknown and unregarded, and 
that was it, walking along the June road 
towards the blacksmith’s shop beyond 
the gray stone bridge. There are a few 
new graves in the churchyard, there are 
bombholes in the fields, a few houses 
fallen to dust and growing over already 
with burdock and willowherb, and be- 
cause of these things, and answering 
them, there is this procession along the 
road. This is the response of our village. 


Reprinted from Britain, monthly publi- 
cation of the British Information Services. 





HOWARD 
SPRING 


A few years 
ago a good many 
Americans were 
reading and 
talking about a 
best-selling nov- 
el called My Son, My Son! The av- 
thor of this popular book was an 
English newspaperman named How- 
ard Spring. Following the success of 
this novel, Mr. Spring retired from 
newspaper work and now devotes all 
his time to writing. Among his other 
published works are the novel Fame 
Is the Spur and Tumbledown Dick, 
a book for young people. His books 
are published in this country by. the 
Viking Press. 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS’ SECTION 


Classroom Activities 


FOR ALL CLASSES 
(Including Social Studies and English) 


Postwar World Unit: 14. Kegional 
Organizations 


The world family of nations is large 
and heterogeneous. A single organiza- 
tion to which all belong, set up te deal 
with the problems of all, is a large or- 
der. Nations honestly working for world 
peace and willing to work together may 
draw back from cooperation on so huge 
a scale. Teamwork among regional 
groups may be a simpler, more prac- 
tical path of progress toward world 
order. 


Questions for Discussion: 


(a) Why might any nation hesitate 
to join a world federation? (b) What 
regional organizations already exist? 
(c) What new regional groupings have 
been suggested? (d) What are some of 
the dangers of such a set-up? (e) Un- 
der the proposed plan, what powers 
would be given to the Federal Govern- 
ment of European Nations? (f) There 
were serious flaws in the Versailles han- 
dling of Europe's difficulties. How 
might a European Federation hope to 
improve on the earlier attempt? (g) 
Relations among nations of North and 


South America are generally good. How - 


can we make them even better? (h) 
How would regional federations help do 
away with periods of world depression? 


Reading Material: 

Swiggett, Glen Levin, “Churchill’s Con- 
tinentalism and Pan Americanism,” World 
Affairs, June, 1943. 

Sforza, Carlo, “Future: Federation in 
Central Europe,” in Totalitarian War and 
After. 

Drucker, Peter F., “Europe after the 
War,” Harper's, April, 1948. 


So Proudly We Hail 


Nurses are needed and will be after 
the war. Now the supply falls far below 
_the demand. Many girls are doing 
men’s work and doing it well. Nursing 
is woman’s work with a future. No 
man will come back from the war to 
take it over. 

Topies for Discussion: 

(a) How can a girl quality tor Cadet 
Nurse training? (b) How are Cadet 
Nurses trained? (c) How does Cadet 
Nurse training compare with the regu- 
lar program of Schools of Nursing? (d) 
What personal advantages are there for 
a girl joining the U. S. Cadet Nurse 
Corps? (e) Discuss the wide variety of 
professional openings for Cadet Nurses. 


(f) What Kind of girl makes a good 
nurse? |\(g) Compare the advantages of 
nursing as a career for the girl who 
marries with the advantages of other 
work, as a secretary or in a defense 
plant, for instance. 

Project: 

After a general discussion of the 
Cadet Nurse plan, ask for volunteers, 
girls already interested, to form a com- 
mittee to investigate conditions in your 
own community. Ask them to visit your 
local hospital. They should plan the 
questions they wish to ask carefully in 
advance to avoid wasting valuable time 
of hospital workers. Let small groups 
visit factories to find out about health 
provisions for workers. Some girls may 
be helping out as hospital aides in their 
spare time. Ask the school nurse to di- 
rect the group in making the investiga- 
tion and reporting to the class. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 
Death Knell for the Axis 


East and West met last month at 
Teheran and Cairo, The stage was set 
at Moscow. Now the curtain has gone 
up on a joint project that sounds bad 
for fascist cohorts. They know for 
whom the bell tolls. Nazi propagandists 
worked overtime to inspire distrust and 
division among the Allies. They failed. 
The leaders of four great powers have 
gone back now, each to his own home- 
land. But the world knows, both friend 
and foe, that those four go on together 
to victory. 


Topics for Discussion: 


(a) Compare the Allied position_on 
all fronts in January, 1944, with that 
of January, 1943. (b) What was ac- 





Coming Next Week 
January 17-22 issve 
For Social Studies and General 
Classes 
, _ Postwar World: Unit 15. Federal 
Union, Inc. (the Streit Plan). 
American Institutions: 8. Re- 
ligion, by Henry Steele Commager. 
They Fought for Freedom: 
William Lloyd Garrison (Historical 
picture page). 
For English Classes 
“Miss Liberty Goes to Town,” 
a radio play by Norman Rosten. 
“Four Brothers,” a story by 
Walter Havighurst, Part I. 
“Cats Go Commando,” an essay 








by Richard F. Dempewolff. 





complished at the preliminary Russian- 
British-American meeting at Moscow in 
October? (See Scholastic, Nov. 29, 
1943.) (e) What has stood in the way 
of conferences of Russia with Britain 
and America in the past? (d) What 
basis is there in the Teheran Declara- 
tion for the general belief that agree- 
ment on a second front has been 
reached? (¢) Discuss Allied gains in 
1948 and likely routes: of future inva- 
sion of Europe with reference to geo- 
graphical factors discussed in “Geogra- 
phy Sets the Stage for Global War,” 
Scholastic, Oct. 25, °43. (f) How is 
Turkey strategically important to the 
Allies? (g) Why did Churchill and 
Roosevelt meet with Stalin and Chiang 
Kai-shek at separate conferences? 


Reading Suggestions: 
“How Strong Is Japan?” 
16, 1943. 
Mears, Helen, Year of the Wild Boar; 
An American Woman in Japan. 
Grew, Joseph Clark, Report from Tokyo; 
A Message to the American People. 
“Letters from Japan,” by a Japanese, 
Atlantic Monthly, August, 1943. 


Life, August 


Congress Opens New Session 


Democratic law-making has to be 
slow. Men free to debate measures take 
time to arrive at agreement on action. 
This makes it doubly important to cut 
down on waste motion and red tape 
which slows legislative machinery to no 
purpose. 

Topics fer Discussion: 

(a) Is the committee system of Con- 
gress democratic? (b) How can the 
committee system be improved? (c) 
How can the Speaker of the House ex- 
ercise power during a session? (d) Do 
you think the closure rule adopted by 
the Senate a justifiable restriction on the 
freedoni of speech of senators? (e) 
How can the executive branch of the 
government work more effectively and 
quickly with the legislative body? (f) 
Why is there dissatisfaction with the 
Cofistitutional requirement that treaties 
be approved by a two-thirds vote of the 
senate? (g) How do we adjust our slow- 
moving democratic governmental pro- 
cedure to the demands of a national 
emergency such as economic depression 
or war? 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 
I. Who’s Who: 4, 5, 6, 2, 3, 1. 
II. Congress Opens New Session: 
2-T; 3-F; 4-F; 5-T. ° 
III. Death Knell For the Axis: 1-Tehe- 
ran; 2-Inonu; 3-Marshall; 4-Turkey; 5-size. 
IV. Map of the Pacific: 1-b; 2-a; 3-b; 
4-c; 5-c. . 
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Something to Do: 


Students wil] understand the compli- 
cated business of law-making better if 
they experiment with it themselves. 
They know some of the difficulties al- 
ready if they take part in school gov- 
ernment. Divide the class into two 
groups: a Senate and a House of Rep. 
resentatives. If the class is small let the 
whole group act first as one body, then 
the other. Appoint several committees; 
Rules, Ways and Means, Appropria- 
tions. Ask each member of the class to 
introduce a bill for class action. Refer 
these to the proper committees and 
debate as many as time permits. Follow 
at least one through to a conclusive 
vote. 


The Soldier Vote 
Something to Do: 


The outcome of the soldier vote issue 
may affect the position of many party 
leaders and office holders. Political con- 
siderations are likely to color their 
thinking on the question. Two Schol- 
astic articles last fall examined the et- 
fect of political interests and aims op 
political action: “Welles and Wallace,” 
Sept. 20, and “The Elections,” Nov. 29. 
Here is a third chance for students to 
watch practical politics at work. Ask 
individuals in the class to present the 
self-interested point of view on the sol 
dier vote of a Republican Party leader, 
an Administration leader, a Republican 
Representative, a Southern Democratic 
Senator. Ask students to post on the 
bulletin board newspaper clippings re- 
lating to the question. Ask them to 
watch these public statements of lead- 
ers for evidence of political bias 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


READING . 
Welcome to Girgenti 


Jerre Mangione’s account of a pre- 
war visit to Sicily is material which most 
of your pupils will be able to read 
without difficulty. Before administering 
a brief speed-test, it might be advis- 
able to suggest the presence of a few 
proper names in the article and to warn 
pupils not to waste time trying te pro- 
nounce these words to themselves. With 
this obstacle out of the way, ask pupils 
to read the article. 

Since “Welcome to Girgenti” runs 
slightly above 2500 words, your fastest 
readers should be able to finish it in 
5 minutes. Average readers will require 
about 8% minutes, while the slow group 
may take as much as.13 minutes. Using 
these times as dividing lines, you should 
be able to place pupils in three groups. 
To check comprehension use the true- 
false test in this week’s “Sharpen Your 
Wits.” A score of 4 right is excellent; 
8 fair; 2 or less_poor. 


The point of this test, like that ot all 
speed tests, is not. particularly to en- 
courage rapid reading but to serve as a 
diagnosis for both teacher and pupils. 
Remedial devices have been and will 
continue to be supplied from time to 
time on this page 


Tactics of the Tongue 


Extremely rapid readers are some- 
times inclined to slight comprehension. 
Very slow readers are held back by their 
failure to grasp significance. Both types 
of readers may be helped by examin- 
ing the structure of prose, learning how 
it is organized and arranged, and ac- 
quiring the outlining skill. “Tactics of 
the Tongue,” because of its logical ar- 
rangement and numbered paragraphs, 
lends itself to this sort of study. 

Methods of teaching outlining are 
numerous. You may have a pet method 
of your own. The following suggestions 
may be of some help . 

1. Ask pupils to seek the three main 
divisions into-which almost all articles 
fall: introduction, body, and conclu 
sion. These may be labeled 1, Il, and 
III; they may be called by their genre 
names, or pupils may devise sentences 
to cover the main idea contained in 
each section. For instance, point | might 
be: “If you cannot give the right an- 
swers to these questions, you should 
study tactics of the tongue.” Sub-points 
under point I would then be the main 
ideas in the list of questions. 

2. After the three main divisions 
have been decided upon, ask pupils to 
scan the text for the ideas of chief im- 
portance under each division. Point out 
to them that there may be only one 
main idea, or that there may be two or 
three or more of equal significance. 
Their job is to weigh the ideas and de- 
cide for themselves. Naturally there 
will be differences of opinion 

3. Under each of the main ideas dis- 
covered above, pupils: should look for 
subordinate points. 

4. Warn pupils that itis not neces 
sary to have every sentence of an ar- 
ticle somewhere in the outline. For 
purposes of preliminary instruction in 
outlining it is probably not advisable to 
go beyond main ideas. ‘ 

5. Now have the pupils label and 
arrange their points. You may prefer 
to have points of principal importance 
labeled A, B, and C; sub-points I, I, 
and III; points of tertiary importance a, 
b, and c; and least mportant ideas 1, 
2, and 3. Or you may adhere to the 
commonly used I-A-l-a idea. Whichever 
idea is more acceptable, emphasize the 
importance of using logic and judg- 
ment in arranging points. 

Outlining is often regarded as a 
dreary task; and it may well be when 
even the tiniest details are insisted upon 
until the outline is every bit as long 





as or longer than the prose based on it. 
But if a_not-too-academic approach is 
maintained, outlining can be a pleasant 
way of teaching not only careful. 
thoughtful reading but also judgment, 
analysis, and orderliness. 


“ DISCUSSION 


Northern Nurse 


Elliott Merrick’s account of his wife's 
experiences as a nurse in Labrador 
makes fascinating reading. It should 
also provide some topics for stimulating 
discussion. Here are some suggested 
“lead” questions. 

1. In these war times our eyes are 
tocused, and rightly so, on the brave 
heroes and heroines at the front. But we 
should not overlook the importance of 
the solid, unglamorous jobs being done 
now in places where the war has not 
penetrated. Taking this into considera- 
tion, what is there of value for us in 
books such as Northern Nurse? 

2. Do you think a nurse has a right 
to administe: “lectures” to patients who 
she feels have been careless or negli 
gent? 

3. Point out some phrases or sentenc- 
es in the story that reveal the narrator 
as natural, human, and unaffected. 

4. Does it seem just to you that con 
ditions in such places as Labrador 
should be less favorable for adequate 
medical care than in less remote places? 
Does the situation seem irremediable to 
you? 

5. What are the compensations in a 
life of service such as a Labrador nurse 
lives for the warmth, luxury, and good 
times which she must forego? 

6. After the war will more people or 
tewer people wish to live in out-of-the- 
way places administering to the needs 
of an almost uncivilized population? 
Why do you think as you do? 


ORAL EXPRESSION 


Our Village Marches 


Howard Spring's essay makes an ex. 
cellent piece for reading aloud. The 
prose has a naturalness and a dignity 
which makes the essay more than just 
a comment on an ordinary little Eng- 
lish village. To find these qualities in 
the essay, select certain passages for 
interpretive reading. Perhaps the whole 
thing, with a little appropriate back- 
ground music and sound effects, might 
be worked out as a radio monologue or 
even a short playlet. 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
I. Check b, c, d, h, and j. 
Il. 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 4-T. 
Ill. Strike out second sentence. 
IV. l-c; 2-a; 3-b; 4-c; 5-b. 
Words to the Wise: a-9; b-8; c-7; d-5: 
e-10; £-2; g-4; h-1; 1-6; j-3. 





How our dietary needs for 


NIACIN 


can be generously met with the aid of the new 
enrichment levels for flour and white bread 


In tHe average American pre-war diet, there 
was a considerable shortage of niacin (one of the 
important B vitamins, and essential in the diet). 
This shortage can be completely met through the 
enrichnient of flour and white bread to the new 
Government standards, which became effective on 
October 1, 1943. This is clearly shown in these 
charts prepared under the direction of General Mills 
Nutrition Department. 

The first chart shows that 21.5% of the recom- 
mended daily per capita allowance of niacin was not 
provided for in the average pre-war American diet. 

The second chart shows that this same dietary 
can meet the recommended daily per capita allow- 
ance of niacin generously, if all flour-converted 
products are enriched in line with the new standards. 

Through this new enrichment program, impor- 
tant contributions to the American diet are made 
also in thiamine (another B vitamin), riboflavin 
(vitamin B,), and the food mineral, iron. The old 
and the new minimum flour enrichment standards are as 


FLOUR & ce, 


Showing percentages of the recommended daily per capita 
allowance of niacin contributed by various classes ‘of foods 
i eee 


The above charts are based on 16 mg. of niacin and 2800 calories 
(the recommended dail Par say ip yet age ag hee tl 
See eae ence S Sees oe 


follows (mg. per Ib.): 
New 
Thiamine... . “rare © 2.0 
Riboflavin 1.2 
Niacin J 16.0 
13.0 


Flour labeled “‘enriched”’ must now meet these new 
standards. All white baker’s bread must now be 
enriched and must contain a minimum of these 
nutrients ¢quivalent to the new standards for en- 
riched flour. 
Since October 1, 1943, all General 
Mills brands of family flour are being 
enriched to the new standards. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
““Kitchen-tested™ x, 


registered trade mar 1S 
of General Mills, “= s cent 
nove 


"Oeue, 

Showing increase in percentage of the recommended daily 
per capita allowance of niacin contributed if all the flour- 
converted products in the average normal (pre-war) diet 
were enriched in line with the new enrichment standards. 
(By the enrichment of flour and bread, the niacin contained 
in the average American diet would be 9: 5% over the total 
recommended. This extra allowance will compensate in part 
or wholly for present scarcities of certain other foods rich 
in niacin.) 





4-T 


D. A. R. Junior Citizens 


How to occupy pupils with construc- 
tive after-school-hour interests is one of 
the most important problems of educa- 
tion. One of the answers to that ques- 
tion may be found in the work of the 
Junior American Citizens Committee of 
the national society, Daughters of the 
American Revolution. 

That organization, with more than 
7,200 groups throughout the nation and 
an enrollment of at least 235,000 boys 
and girls, has already performed such 
excellent work that high Army officers 
have praised it. The society provides 
an extensive program for young citizens, 
and thus helps to solve the looming 
problem of delinquency. 

With the three-fold objective of be- 
ing educational, recreational and char- 
acter-building, the J. A. C. clubs oper 
ate so as to absorb young people into 
healthy social functions: During the 
past season, as an example, the clubs 
have been selling War Stamps and 
Bonds, promoting victory gardens, and 
making lap boards and fracture pillows 
for soldiers in hospitals. Other groups 
have been collecting toys for the Save 
the Children Federation, the toys to be 
given to needy mountain schools in the 
south. 

The fundamental aim of the clubs is 
still that set forth when the movement 
began in October, 1901: to teach chil 
dren thé underlying principles of ow 
government and of good citizenship 
The program links the children with 
constructive war work and pleasant 
stay-at-home entertainment, while at 
the same time bringing together young 
people of varying national origins. 

When a J. A. C. club was recently 
named for General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, he found time to write, “Citizen- 
ship classes are, in my opinion, a won- 
derful thing and I sincerely wish that 
I could attend one of your meetings.” 


OFF THE PRESS 


New Tools for Learning, 280 Madison 
Ave., N. Y. 16; N. Y., is a new joint 
project of four well-tried friends of social 
studies.teachers: Public Affairs Committee. 
Inc., University of Chicago Round Table, 
New York University Film Library, and 
N. Y. U. Institute on Postwar Reconstruc- 
tion. The tools’ are pamphlets, films, re- 
cordings, and radio. The joint organization 
aims to encourage experimentation with 
them. Teachers will find the guide, New 
Tools for Learning about War and Post- 
war Problems, extremely useful. Materials 
are grouped in significant units intended 
for use with students, faculty, and com- 
munity. All materials are included in an 
annotated list. with prices. 

° ° a 

The Geography of the War: A Bibliog- 
raphy compiled by Richard B. Sealock, 
Vol. 40, No. 1, Part 2, of The Booklist 
issued by the American Library Associa- 
tion, is a life-saver. It puts you in touch 
with materials on global strategy and life- 
lines, geopolitics and war regions. Single 
copy, 25c; 10 copies, $1; 25. $2; 50, $3; 
100. $5 

Would you like to bind a book? Or 
weave a seamless purse? Or build a model 
boat? Marguerite Ickis tells you how and 
many other interesting things in Arts and 
Crafts, A Practical Handbook. You'll find 
her directions and drawings clear, and the 





The clubs are directed by D. A. R. 
members who cooperate with the school 
authorities. The club members then 
elect officers, choose a club name, and 
plan work and entertainment. They sing, 
hold discussions, develop hobbies. Many 
school heads have expressed enthusi- 
asm for the work of the J. A. C. groups 

Teachers who wish further informa- 
tion may write to Mrs. John Bayley 
O’Brien, chairman of the Press Relations 
Committee- of the D. A. R., at the 
D. A. R. Administration Building, 1720 
D St. N.W., Washington, D. C, 


bibliography of arts and crafts a good 
guide to new activities. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co., $2.50.) Ps AS 

Many words in the war news aren’t in 
the dictionary. Other more common words 
are often mispronounced. Add to these, dif- 
ficult names of important people, places, 
and specialized terms, and you have a size- 
able list. The most widely accepted way to 
pronounce over 12,000 of these ms is 
given in the NBC Handbook of Pronun- 
ciation, compiled by James F. Bender 
¢Thomas Y. Crowell, $2.75.) 


A busy teacher can’t read every speech 
and every book setting forth the world 
goals for which we fight today. Yet it is 
important for teacher and pupil to know 
what is in the minds of our leaders. Ex- 
tracts from many significant statements of 
United Nations leaders are contained in 
War and Peace Aims, a special supplement 
to the United Nations Review, published 
by” United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Ave., New York, 40c. 

°° o c 


Much of the family shopping is done 
now by students of high school age or 
younger, Consumers Union believes. To 
help them buy well, the fall issue of Con- 
sumer Class Plans tells them how to check 
price ceitings. The current issue gives plans 
for getting the most from cereals and start- 
ing textile identification kits. Sample copy 
free to teachers writing to Consumers 
Union, 17 Union Sq., N. Y. 3, N. ¥ 

° e 2 


There has been some truly fine art in 
American advertising during this war. The 
22nd Annual of Advertising Art, compiled 
by the Art Directors Club, shows. the best 
of this work for the past year, and proves 
advertising to be a vital force in molding 
public opinion and action. This book is a 
graphic example of the manner in which 
advertising agencies are cooperating with 
government to speed up and guarantee our 
final victory. Completely illustrated in black 
and white and color. (Watson-Guptill Pub- 
lications, N. Y. C., $6.00.) 








3 Convenient Order Plans For Reserving Your Copies for the February Semester 


Here’s MY ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





1 [j Continue my present 
order in February. 
THIS IS MY FINAL 
ORDER for the Feb- 
ruary 1944 semester. 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


Copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English 
Class Edition 
copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social 
Studies Edition 

—___—copies WORLD WEEK 


—_—copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC” 


20) Continue my present order in Feb- 
ruary asa TENTATIVE ORDER. 
I'll notify you of any changes or 
revisions within 3 weeks after the 
start of the February term. 


Name 


February 1944 issue 
send me on a TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER 
BASIS: 


7 

! SCHOLASTIC 
IS RATIONED 
TOO! 


During the fall 
semester we had 
to reluctantly re- 
turn several -hun- 


dred orders from 








teachers who did 
not place their 





orders early. By 


mailing this cov- 





City 


pon now you'll be 








P.O. Zone No. (If any) 


assured of your 
February copies. 
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POEMS to 


THE ISLES OF GREECE 
By Lord Byron 


The mountains look on Marathon — 

And Marathon looks on the sea; 

And musing there an hour alone, 

I dreamed that Greece might still be free; 
For standing on the Persians’ grave, 

I could not deem myself a slave. 


A king sate on the rocky brow 


He counted them at break of day — 
And when the sun set where were they? 


And where are they? And where art thou, 
My country? On thy voiceless shore 

The heroic lay is tuneless now — 

The heroic bosom beats no more! 

And must thy lyre, so long ¢@ivine, 
Degenerate into hands like mine? 


Must we but weep o’er days more blest? 
Must we but blush? — Our fathers bled. 
Earth! render back from-out thy breast 
A remnant of our Spartan dead! 

Of the three hundred grant but three, 
To make a new Thermopylae! 


George Gordon, Lord Byron 


Many poets of many lands have written of the “glory 
that was Greece.” When Greece was fighting for her 
independence from the Turks, Byron gave to the cause 
his fortune and his life. He was thirty-six when he died 
in 1824, When he was a young man, he had swum the 
Hellespont in imitation of Leander of Greek legend. It 
was, indeed, a poet fired with enthusiasm for Greek 
history, for the poetry of Sappho, for the heroic battles 
of Marathon, of Salamis, and of Thermopylae, who 
wrote the song reprinted here—a part of his long 
poem Don Juan. 

Byron’s sacrifice for the Greeks is the noblest episode 
in his career. As a boy he was alternately spoiled and 
berated by his mother. At ten he inherited a title and 
wealth and power. At twenty-four he published the first 
two cantos of Childe Harold and “woke and found him- 
self famous.” Byron’s was a life which has fascinated 
biographers and novelists ever since. 


remember 


IN MEMORIAM ATHENS, April 1941 
By Elizabeth Coatsworth 


It rains today. The fruitless cherry tree 

Stands without flower now, 

And cherry petals pink the cold wet grasses, 

Not the high bough. 

Far off in Greece the Germans march through Athens’ 
Unstirring throng, 

And the dead lay, heaped thick in famous passes 
Well known to song. 


I know what wind and rain may do together, 

Cold wind, cold rain. 

Why must I weep that now the storm has shaken 

The boughs again? 

Why should I weep because courage once more has fallen, 
And young men lie 

Dead on the grass? Honor again will flower. 

It does not die. 


Reprinted from Saturday Review of Literature by permission of the author. 


Elizabeth Coatsworth 


Today the isles of Greece have a new appeal because 
ot the German occupation and the succeeding horror 
and starvation. One of the poems that have expressed 
the sympathy of the world is this by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth. 

You probably remember Miss Coatsworth’s verses and 
stories for Children, Away Goes Sally perhaps, or The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven. She has also written several 
volumes of poetry and some short stories. She was born 
in Buffalo in 1893 but before she was five she was trav- 
elling through Europe, “looking down on clouds from 
the high Alps,” and having many other adventures. She 
has always enjoyed travelling, whether tramping 
through New England or being the first white woman 
to invade a Buddhist monastery in Korea. Since her 
marriage in 1929 to the writer Henry Beston, her home 
has been either an old-fashioned house overlooking Cape 
Cod or a farm in the woods of Maine. 
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TACTICS 


By BONNIE WHITE BAKER 


1. Is it easy for you to talk and are 
you “easy to talk to”? 

2. Do you “rack your brains” for a 
subject of conversation when talking 
to strangers? 

8. Can you say “No” so that it 
sounds like a favor? 

4. Can you talk for thirty minutes 
without mentioning your ailments or 
your troubles? 

5. Do you listen without the fussy 
fidgets or vacant stares? 

6. Do you feel stupid and silly when 
talking to members of the opposite sex? 

7. Is your dictionary dusty? 

8. Do you make others feel they are 
interesting folks to know? 

9. Can you close a conversation with 
ease and grace? 

10. Are you satisfied with the por- 
trait of yourself painted by your words? 

If you can give the right answers to 
these questions, you have full command 
of the English language and do not 
need to improve your conversation. But 
if you cannot make a passing grade on 
this test and if you have an uneasy 
feeling that you may be a. bit of a 
bore—then, it might be well to study 
tactics of the tongue. 

“I can’t think of anything to say,” is a 
frequent complaint from those to whom 
conversation is a problem. They feel as 
“dumb as an oyster” when introduced 
to strangers; their minds go blank when 
conversation lags. They huddle timidly 
with members of their own sex when 
gathered in social groups; they think 
of something witty to say only after 
they are home in bed. 

There is no need for these embar- 
rassing experiences ‘o come your way. 
When talking to strangers, or to the 
opposite sex, or to those whom you 
consider superior, bolster your self-con- 
fidence with the knowledge that all 
people are fundamentally alike—they 
have the, same problems, joys and sor- 
rows. Furthermore, it is highly prob- 
able that the person to whom you are 
talking is just as scared of you as you 
are of him! 

The answer to the question, “What 
to Say” is simple: Talk to your com- 
panion according to his interests. Any 
casual comment will serve as an open- 
ing. Having won your companion’s at- 
tention, the best way to hold it is .o 
talk of those things which affect his 
own life; his work, his home, his family. 
his hobbies and his recreation. 


OF 


THE TONGUE 


Here’s a brief course in conversational 
strategy for those who would be generals 


Every listener must be challenged in 
a different way. A little experimenting 
will show whether your companion 
likes a “feast of reason and flow of 
soul” or whether he is more responsive 
to the latest rumor on the current price 
of pork. Fit your conversation to your 
listene:’. 

There is a familiar expression, “It 
wasn’t so much what he said as the 
way he said it.” The man who “rubs 
people the wrong way” may know ex- 
actly what to say, but he doesn’t know 
how to say it. 

On the other hand, some people 
seem to know by instinct how to say 
what they want to say. and they are 
liked by everyone from grocer-boy to 
governor. 

But the ability to talk can be culti- 
vated. There are certain rules for im- 
proving conversation and anyone with 
a will to do it can apply these rules to 
his own speech. 

The dinner-table and tamily-fireside 
are good practice ground for this train- 
ing. Try your maneuvers on your family 
and intimate friends, for if they work 
there, they will also work with the 
chance acquaintance or total stranger. 
Whether you are chatting with your 
neighbor over the backyard fence or 
entertaining the. dignified president of 
a national organization, the same tactics 
should be employed. These tactics can 
be covered with several Do’s and Do 
No?’s including specific maneuvers for 
training the tongue. 

1. Do not talk much about yourself: 
Your plans and problems are not as in- 
teresting to your listener as his own. 
When practicing on the home ground, 
try carrying on a conversation for sixty 
minutes with the word “I” eliminated. 
Whenever it creeps in. just stop and 
time yourself again. 

2. Say it with a smile: Good humor 
pays high dividends. An eye-twinkling, 
heart-warming smile weighs more than 
words. Do not let your tongue be the 
lash of sarcasm or fault-finding. Your 
tongue should be about pleasanter busi- 
ness. Scatter compliments whenever 
you can and ease the jolts of life with 
the cushion of tactfulness. 


8. Do not tell all you know: Omit 
insignificant details as to the exact hour 
and state of weather. Leave something 
to the imagination of your listener. 
Stop talking while your listener is still 
interested. And stop on a pleasing note 
if you would be happily remembered. 

4. Watch your voice: Is your voice 

high-pitched and squeaky, or flat and 
tiny, or crusty and “bossy?” The influ- 
ence of your voice on your listener is 
remarkable. Learn to breathe deeply, 
keep your throat relaxed and lips. sup- 
ple, enunciate clearly and contro] the 
inflection of your tone. 
“S- Be natural: Take out your beliefs 
and opinions and look them over. Are 
you a Republican or Democrat, Metho- 
dist or Baptist, because of real convic- 
tion or because your parents were one 
or the other? Are your opinions your 
own or are they Smith’s or Brown’s? 
Do not hésitate to express your own 
ideas in your own words. You can 
have opinions without being opinion- 
ated; you can disagree without being 
disagreeable. The man who talks in the 
style uniquely -his and talks of that 
which truly interests him, whether it be 
tatting or termites, politics or puddings 
—will talk well. 

6. Learn to listen: Do not listen with 
ill-concealed yawn or wandering eyes. 
Listen with open mind and responsive 
attitude. Know when to intersperse a 
“Yes” or “No,” a question or comment 
that will enlarge the subject. By sym- 
pathetic attention you put the speaker 
at ease. This makes him better pleased 
with himself and you. 

7. Do not “talk like a book”: No one 
loves an encyclopedia. Use simple 
words, but use them corr . The per- 
son who murders English has no alibi. 
Get the dictionary habit. Study the new 
words you hear and use them in your 
conversation. Words are your tools and 
you can’t do a good job without the 
right tools, 

If you will émploy these tactics of 
the tongue in your daily talk, you will 
be armed with a magic weapon—the 
knowledge of what to say and how to 
say it. You will be ready for the combat 
line on the battleground of life. 
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A RHYTHM and stanza form ap- 
propriate to the subject are one 
indication of a writer’s skill. The 
simplicity of our first poem and the 
complexity of our second are both 
appropriate. Both present pictures 
clearly and skilfully. 


Dogwood . 


Against dark, rustling pines 
Stand out white flowers, 
Large, simple, still. 


Wild and unexpected, 
White drops of snow, 
Welcoming, yet chill. 


In their centers 
Tiny flower heads form 
A small, fuzzy frill. 


Surrounded by four 
Leaves of creamy white, 
Made by God’s skill. 


They form a Cross, 
A-symbol of hope 
To weary and ill. 


White scattered against 


‘Sighing green pines 
Upon the hill. 


White blossoms standing out 
Like patches of snow, 
Large, simple, still. 

Jane Spencer, 15 


Chester (Conn.) High School 
Clara R. Pallatroni, Teacher 


Scene at Dusk 


The searchlight’s earnest shine, 

Pencil-pointed at darkness, 

The leafy guards of nearby woods, 

Form the setting for the silhouettes of 
shadowed cut-out 

Linked together by the glaring eyes of 
cars in perpetual motion. 

A tree’s triangular arms stretch towards 
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Heavens hide hideous winged horrors 
of death 

Swooping in the light 

Followed always by a pencil pointing 

Sharpened by the moon’s pale glow. 

Roads bandaged by white paint 

Turn and curve clamourously, 

Crying for a course. 


Everywhere atmosphere of waiting, 
While steel birds fly menacingly 
Near murmuring leaves, 
The murmur rising to a rustling roar 
As they approach. 
Now the shadow silhouettes slide 
slowly across the road, 
A pianissimo of soft piano solo, 
While above the flying phantoms 
Are a loud discordant symphony, 
Harsh as grated granite rubbed on 
sandpaper. 
Marcia Hendler, 18 


Weequahic High School, Nework, N. J. 
William Lewin, Teacher 


Poetry is usually an individual 
skill, but it is encouraging that the 
members of an entire class are think- 
ing as one when their ideas are those 


which follow. 


Education for a Better World 


History, give us, the younger genera- 
tion, 

Your wisdom. Your lessons shall be ours. 

No peaceful world we'll find while still 
there’s hate 

And greed among mankind. O let us 
learn 

Respect for rights of others, and their 
needs, 

And tolerance for those views we do 
not share. 


From out the dark and barren paths of 
war, 

Where thrive disease and death, a 
flower springs — 

Hope for a better world,— eternal hope 

Which holds a promise of the right to 
live 

In peace with one another; homes 
where love 

Shall reign, and understanding born of 


love; 
A world of friendliness, where man 
helps man 





To fight his common foes, disease and 
crime, 

And nations work together to defeat 

The tyrants of the earth. 


Members of the June, 1944 Class 
Lincoln High School, Jersey City, N. J. 
Ethel Hodsdon, Teacher 


Our next contributor, although 
young, is already looking at life with 
an amused eye and writing with a 
light touch. 


Puppy Love 


Betty Barker, a very young girl, 
Once thought she loved 

A boy named Ear!, 

But soon she met 

Another named Fred, 

And thoughts of Earl 

Soon left her head. 


Now Fred was handsome, 
And he was charming; 
The way she loved him 
Was very alarming. 

Yes, he was nice 

And he was gay, 

But he sailed for England 
The thirteenth of May. 


Then she met Wayne 
And at once she knew 
She had only liked Ear] 
And, of course, Fred too. 


Loleta Hall, 13 
San Angelo (Texas) High School 
Ruth Sara Reese, Teacher 


Escape 


There is a fog at sea tonight 

That hides night’s dangers from moon’s 
light, 

And not a sail this night will dare 

To venture through the misty air. 


There is a fog at sea tonight 

And yonder shore is hid from sight - 
The ships of war lined in array 

Are kept by somber fog at bay. 


But fear to me is of the past, 

My tiny craft off shore I'll cast, 
And then I will, before comes day, 
Through fog, in silence, slip away. 


Andrew Malof, 18 
Evanston (ill.) Twp. High School 
Mary L. Taft, Teacher 





SHARPEN YOUR WITS 


© QUIZ YOURSELF! 


1. WHAT A LIFE! 


If you were expecting to qualify as a 
“Northern Nurse,” you'd have to pos- 
sess which of the following qualities? 


(Check five.) 


. complacency f. misanthropy 
. Perseverance g. megalomania 
. tidiness h. initiative 
. resolution i. ennui 

. diffidence j. fortitude 


il. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


When you've read “Welcome to Gir- 
genti,” mark true statements T, false 
ones F, 


1. Sicily is dull, flat, uninteresting 
country. 

2. The narrow streets of the towns 
were once considered advantageous for 
defense. 

8. The Sicilian relatives whom Ger- 
lando met were alike in their selfish- 
ness and greed, 

4. The general tendency was towards 
belief in fascism among older people 
and a challenging attitude among the 
younger ones. 


ill. WHAT'S WRONG HERE? 


In this paragraph about “Our Village 
Marches,” you will find one incongru- 
ous sentence. Strike it out. 

The village of which Howard Spring 
writes is not distinguished for its archi- 
tecture or its historical importance. All 
of the buildings have been constructed 
since the end of the Peninsular War. 
One of the graves in the churchyard is 
that of a young.man lost overboard 
from a coast patrol vessel. Other new 
graves mark victims of bombings. 


IV. DID YOU GET THE POINT? 


If you wish to follow the advice in 
“Tactics of the Tongue,” you'd better 
decide which word or phrase com- 
pletes each statement best. Underline 
choices, 


1. If you are groping for something 
to say, talk to your companion about 
(a) the weather; (b) the dates you've 
been having; (c) his own interests. 

2. Flavor your talk with (a) good 
humor; (b) cynical remarks; (c) bright 
cracks. 

3. Conversation is always more in- 
teresting if it is (a) filled with minute 
details; (b) conducted on a give-and- 
take method; (c) an orderly exchange 
of long, first-person narratives. 

4. If you would please your listener 


(a) waste no time on voice control; 
(b) try to talk louder than he does; 
(c) cultivate a pleasing tone of voice. 

5. Good listening. involves (a) 
keeping quiet continuously; (b) main- 
taining a responsive attitude; (c) wait- 
ing your chance to plunge in. 


© EXPRESS YOURSELF 


WRITE IT DOWN 


1. Make a list of non-combat jobs 
connected with the war effort, in the 
order of the danger involved. 

2. Write a letter of comment. and 
appreciation to your favorite contrib- 
utor in this week’s “Round Table.” 


PULL UP A CHAIR 
——And join the discussion: 


1. Do you think there is any reason 
why we should read stories, articles and 
books about the Italians, the Germans 
and the Japanese? If we do read them, 
what sort of attitude should we take 
towards them? 

2. What do you think of Mrs. Beck- 
er’s idea that before the war “escap- 
ism” was a typical attitude? 


© MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 
WORDS TO THE WISE 


Find the correct word for each blank 
in the following sentences. All words 
are from “Welcome to Girgenti.” 


. undulating _ 6. exotic 

. lavish 7. loquacious 
. strategy 8. resonant . 
. Tepast 9. gullible 

. obsession 10. detracted 


. Only the 
the Nazi claims of victory. 

b. A fine voice is an asset 
to any public speaker. 

c. A salesman who is too 
may talk himself out of a sale. 

d. Aunt Sue’s passion for cleanliness 
became an that made her 
whole family uncomfortable. 

e. An unbecoming hat 
Mrs. Knight’s appearance. 

f. The hostess tries to impress her 
guest with a _______ display of silver. 

g. The guests enjoyed a light 
ot sandwiches and salad. 

h. The survivors on the raft gazed 
at the surface of the sea with 
weary indifference. 

i. Madame Dumond wore an —— 
orchid in her hair. 

j. To surprise the enemy at his weak- 
est point requires 


now believe 


_ from 


ADVENTURES 
IN READING 


THE DEVIL AND DAN’L WEBSTER. By 
Stephen Vincent Benet. 


“The Devil and Dan’l Webster” was 
absolutely original with Stephen Vin- 
cent Benet, yet you would take it for a 
bit of ancient American folklore, so 
true is it to the spirit of our country. 

Dan Webster, according to the 
story, once had a strange case and a 
desperate client. One Jabez Stone had 
sold his soul to a stranger some years 
before. For a time after the bargain 
was made, everything prospered for 
Jabez. But as the seven-year-contract 
drew near its close, he began to be 
nervous. He noticed that the stranger 
carried around a kind of butterfly col- 
lecting case. One of the things in it 
spoke to Jabez, saying “Help me!” 

Suddenly Jabez realized that he had 
dealt with the devil and that he him- 
self might be the next specimen in the 
case. He persuaded Daniel Webster to 
help him, Though the great man had 
seventy-five other things to do and the 
Missouri Compromise to straighten out, 
he agreed. “If two New Hampshire- 
men aren’t a match for the devil,” he 
said, “we may as well give the country 
back to the Indians.” So the trial of 
Jabez Stone took place, and Daniel pled 
for the unhappy man. The speech he 
made is the essence of all his speeches, 
the spirit of all great American oratory. 


IN THIS OUR LIFE. By Ellen Glasgow. 


When we look back upon American 
literature just before Pearl Harbor, we 
may choose this novel as the best ex- 
pression in fiction of what life was like 
in those troubled, insecure years. Both 
the leading characters of the book are 
young; they are two Southern sisters. 
One is the sort of girl who always gets 
what she wants, partly because she 
takes it, and partly because those 
around her feel it’s a shame she 
shouldn't get it. 

The other girl is brave and gallant. 
People generally expect her to bear 
things for which her sister is too weak. 
One thing I want you to notice is how 
these peop'e run away from things — 
from life, from trouble, from. them- 
selves, They are forever trying to escape 
from where they are instead of facing 
reality. But in those years when we 
were on the edge of war, with most of 
the world over the edge, “escapism” 
was typical, Miss Glasgow i 
that fact and looked honestly at the 
present and hopefully into the future. 
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January 10-15, 1944 


|" WAS not even daylight when I 
heard the stovelid clang and spruce 
kindling begin to crackle. That was 
Sarah Jane. My room was so far below 
zero that when I jumped out of bed the 
pillow came with me, stuck to my hair 
by the frost from my breathing. Out- 
side, along the tops of the Mealy Moun- 
tains the day was baring its teeth in a 
sanguine glare. The wind on the bay 
looked ‘so cruel as it stirred the blue 
shadows with drift that it didn’t seem 
possible we could stand the cold out 
there. But that’s the way with lots of 
jobs early in the morning. I put on my 
woolens and my sealskin travelling 
pants, my socks and duffel slippers and 
leggings and moccasins, my sweaters too. 
I packed my clothes bag with spare 
socks and mittens in case we should 
get wet, and I took my sealskin boots 
on the chance of a thaw. You never 
know what will happen on a trip. 

Down in the hall was a pile of -gear; 
sleeping bag tied up with rope, the 
medicine chest, the grub box stuffed 
full. No matter how full the grub box 
was, it was always empty when we got 
back, for the houses where we stopped 
never failed to be short of something. 
Sarah Jane and Pearlie had baked some 
‘lasses bread which was particularly 
delicious on trips. While I ate my por- 
ridge, I could hear Jim squeaking up 
and down outside, harnessing the team. 

“Some more coffee, Miss?” said 
Sarah Jane. 

“Try some redberry jam?” said 
Pearlie. 

The girls were so good to me, it 
made me almost embarrassed. Odd that 
we three with such different back- 
grounds should be closer than most sis- 
ters. I told them what to do for the 
patients in the ward, and left. 

Outside, the air was fiendish. It made 
me almost ill with anguish to see Jim 
take off his mittens and barehanded 


bind all our gear to the sledge with 
those clever hitches he is so proud of. 
There was frost in our eyelashes, and 
in the dogs’ eyelashes. We covered our 
noses and cheeks with our mittens as 
we felt them freezing. 

We were off, down the bank with a 
lurch and a yell, the dogs glad to run 
and get warm. Then the bitter wind 
began to creep between our mittens and 
our cuffs, began to make our feet ache 
already. Once beyond the point and 
headed down the bay, Daisy knew she 
should make for Green Island, blue and 
far away, she had been so often before. 

Jim and I turned our backs and faced 
astern, pulling our fur hoods close 
about us while we watched the bay 
catch alight with silver diamonds and 
the sky melt from pale robin’s-egg to 
the deep, lovely turquoise of a perfect 
winter's day. We were oddly silent on 
trips. Sometimes we went for hours 
without saying anything. 

As the sun rose higher, it tempered 
the frost, the sledge runners didn’t 
squeak so much, and the team picked 
up speed. After Green Island had been 
left behind, our noses didn’t hurt when 
we stuck them out into the breeze. Jim 
slowed the dogs so we could have a 
run on the crunching snow. I trotted 
behind, and it didn’t matter about me, 
how slow I ran, or whether | fell. But 
Jim ran beside the forward end of the 
komatik where he could hop on at a 
moment’s notice if the dogs began a 

espurt as they often do when they smell 
a seal hole. They will leave a fellow, 
like as not, if they get a chance, and 
Heaven knows where they'll go, wreck- 
ing the sledge and scattering the gear 
and ruining their harness on the way. 

We hopped on again, tingling and 
excited, and all of a sudden a great joy 
flooded me. It had been impossible to 
start, it was so cold and grim and 
miserable. But here we were, miles 
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from home already in the sunshine. Al- 
ready the hills of home were blue be- 
hind us, the sun warm, the dogs gal- 
loping, the komatik surging. The daily 
miracle had engulfed us again and | 
was ashamed that only an hour ago ex- 
istence had been a burden and oblivion 
in my bed the only joy. 

Kneeling on the furs at the head of 
the sledge, Jim lit his pipe, which was 
always a sign of something, either good 
or bad. 

The silver blue and wild sweetness 
of the bay on sunny winter mornings 
is more like paradise than earth. Twenty 
miles wide here, stretching ahead 190 
miles to the sea, it was a great white 
highway of dreams. But I never knew 
anything that could flatten dreams 
quicker than a winter gale on Hamilton 
Inlet. 

Hour after hour, sometimes five miles 
from land, we made a beeline down 
the bay from point to point. Just before 
noon we boiled the kettle on one of 
them. The dogs lay licking themselves. 
The kettle began to jump on its hang- 
ing stick, and Jim rubbed his hands be- 
fore the blaze. 

When the shadows of the land were 
creeping, and the cold was getting 
fierce again, we swung in. We were 
there, at Sabasquasho, a little river- 
mouth settlement of two houses, one 
deserted. The river and the shores were 
drifted deep in whiteness that was vio- 
let now. 

The inside of Mrs. Edward Miche- 
lin’s house was a mess. Nobody came 
to greet us. We just walked in. And 
there was Mrs. Michelin, her face a 
mass of sores, one shoulder and arm 
swollen and helpless, obviously hardly 
able to bear her pain, sitting up in 
bed telling Effie, aged seven, how to 
get tea for us. All that Effie was doing 
was, to muddle with a heap of dirty 
dishes. It didn’t take me a minute to 
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discover that Mrs. Michelin had a bad 
case of septicemia. 

Marjorie, a sweet little girl of eleven 
who might have been a great help to 
her mother, was sitting on the couch 
nursing a scalded leg. I had heard 
about that leg a month before, and 
had sent down dressing and directions. 
I'd supposed it was well by now, but 
no. From ankle to knee it was infected. 
Marjorie smiled sadly. She was rocking 
the squalling, starved-looking new 
baby that had laid Mrs. Michelin so 
low. The baby reminded me of a spar- 
row before its feathers come — all eyes 
and mouth, the latter wide open. “I 
ain’t much good,” said Marjorie, “and 
he’s worse.” There was also a small boy 
of eight, thin and dirty. 

Jim had a look around, and went out 
to feed the dogs. Then we could hear 
him splitting wood. 

Where to start. It was hard to know 
in this upside-down place. I wanted 
first of all to get the baby quiet, so I 
washed him and treated him. He had 
been having watery condensed milk 
every hour, they said, but by the look 
of the bottle he had been sucking at it 
continuously for days. I made up a 


Klim milk formula and asked Marjorie 
to feed it to him while I fixed a basket 
to serve as his crib. (He had been sleep- 
ing with his mother.) Harold was seven 
days old and a living proof if ever I 


saw one of the durability of the new- 
born infant. Now that he was fed, I 
put him into the basket and threatened 
to deal drastically with any of the chil- 
dren who picked him up or rocked him. 
Having been fed and rocked ever since 
his birth, Harold found the new idea 
hard to accept, but we pusieten, and 
soon he was asleep. 

Blessed quiet! Now for Mrs. Miche- 
lin. In addition to her other sufferings, 
she had swollen and inflamed eyes. Her 
bed in the little room just off the 
kitchen faced an uncurtained window. 
The glare from the whiteness outside 
must have been awful on sunny days, 
and I had no doubt she was suffering 
from snowblindness. I bathed her eyes, 
covered them with a black handker- 
chief, turned the bed around and 
shaded the window with a dark coat 
ready for tomorrow. 

“Where did you get this strained 
shoulder,” I asked her, for I couldn't 
figure that out. But she wasn’t able to 
help me, she didn’t know. Feeling a 
little more comfortable then, she took 
a little nourishment. 

Next it was supper. They had noth- 
ing in the house except bread, tea, 
sugar and oatmeal. The children hadn’t 
been able to get any rabbits or par- 
tridges, and the corn meal and bean 
supply had run out. I opened a few 
cans of vegetables from the grub box 
and made soup for every one. Hungry 


ELLIOTT 
MERRICK 


It is not surpris- 
ing that’ Elliott 
Merrick writes 
—— magnificently of 
Labrador,. fer he knows the north 
country well. He taught school for 
two years at Indian- Harbor, the 
northernmost station of the Grenfell 
mission in Labrador and married an 
Australian nurse at the mission. It is 
the true story of this nurse, Kay Aus- 
ten, which Mr. Merrick has set down 
in his moving book, Northern Nurse. 
The story is presented as told by Kay 
Austen — or Mrs. Merrick — herself. 
We present one episode from the 
book in these pages. 

Mr. Merrick was graduated from 
Yale in 1927, worked as a newspaper 
reporter and publicity man in New 
York before going to Labrador. His 
best writing ideas, he once said, come 
to him while he is milking cows on 
his Vermont farm. He is the author 
of a number of outstanding books, 
including True North and Frost and 
Fire. 





as the children were, they ate with a 
certain diffidence. It was partly that 
they were shy and partly that cycles of 
starvation and plenty were no novelty 
to them. The molasses bread seemed to 
them too good to be true, but they 
could hardly be prevailed upon to take 
a second slice. Figgy cake, they called 
it, because it had raisins in it. 

Then the dishes needed washing, 
and Marjorie’s leg had to be dressed. 
A permanent part of my kit was a bun- 
dle of old sheets. Some of these I cut 
up to make diapers for Harold, as he 
had no others. I gave Mrs. Michelin 
another treatment, tucked the children 
in, and crept into my sleeping bag on 
the floor at twelve o'clock, setting the 
alarm for four. Jim kept the fire going 
at intervals all night, which was a bless- 
ing, as the cold was intense enough to 
cover nailheads on the inner wal] with 
deep frost and- make the timbers give 
a loud crack every little while. I only 
heard the loudest ones. Harold, for the 
first time in his life, slept all night. 

Next morning it was warmer, but 
snowing. Jim said he could find his 
way all right, so, since the team was 
needed at the hospital and I'd be here 
awhile, I told him to go back and come 
again in five days. I wasn't worried 
about him, because Jim could find his 
way through anything. 


SHORT STORY 


There’s something cosy about a 
snowy day. It just shut us in and left 
us to ourselves to get things running 
smoothly here. While bathing her poor 
swollen and cracked lips, I asked Mrs. 
Michelin, “Where do you suppose you 
picked up this infection anyway?” 

She didn’t seem to know and didn’t 
care and couldn’t talk much, but Mar- 
jorie, who was ing on some coffee 
from the good old komatik box, piped 
up, “Mrs. Huntley come from Mulli- 
gans to take care of Ma, count of Har- 
old, ’n’ she had a sore finger.” ~ 

“She did, eh?” 

“Yes, ‘n’ it got so bad she had to go 
home after a couple of days.” 

Probably that was it, I decided, and 
made a mental note to stop at Mulli- 
gans and see Mrs. Huntley. I wanted 
her to know, for future reference, what 
trouble she had caused here. 

“Now, children,” I said, “we're going 
to work hard at cleaning up the house, 
and then we'll have a party. We'll have 
some tomatoes and raisin cookies out of 
the komatik box, what do you say?” 

The famous, fabulous komatik box! 
That met -with a response. Wesley, the 
eight-year-old, filled the woodbox and 
set to splitting for a while until Effie 
should have time to saw with him on 
the two-handled crosscut. Marjorie’s 
leg was a little better and she wanted 
to do something, so I gave her a pair 
of Wesley’s pants to patch. She did a 
very good job on them, and at the same 
time kept her leg quiet. Wesley 
chopped open the water hole for us, 
and I carried up most of the water. 
They had a pretty good little kitchen 
range, old but still sound. The wood 
was green spruce and no great shakes 
to burn, but we could manage as long 
as we kept the firebox stuffed, and the 
oven filled with drying chunks. 

I showed Marjorie how to bathe and 
change Harold, impressing her with 
the necessity for regular three-hourly 
feedings, as it seemed to me she would 
be a big factor in carrying on when | 
left. I spent a long time treating Mrs. 
Michelin, bathing her, changing the 
bed again, rubbing her back, greasing 
her lips, combing the tangles from her 
hair and oiling the knots that would 
not come out —all this over a period 
of time, letting her rest in between be- 
cause she was so weak. She accepted 
a little broth I had had simmering, 
and then, as she seemed refreshed and 
comfortable, I closed the door, telling 
her to sleep while I took care of things. 

Since it was now two o'clock, the 
children and I were starving. Early in 
the morning we had put on a fine big 
stew of canned meat and vegetables 
with rice and stale breadcrumbs and 
anything else we could find. How we 
did enjoy it, and then the raisin cookies 

(Continued on page 36) - 





for a George Westinghouse Engineering Scholarship 


If you have the ability and energy to become a 
leader in engineering, Westinghouse offers you an 
unusual opportunity. 

Each year, ten George Westinghouse Engineer- 
ing Scholarships are awarded to outstanding young 
men. These scholarships provide a five-year pro- 
gram which includes a full engineering course at 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, plus the equiva- 
lent of two years of practical experience in 
Westinghouse plants. 

Because of the urgent need for engineers in the 
armed forces and in industry, the normal program 
has been shortened to cover the accelerated course 
now in effect in all engineering colleges. 

Under this plan, students attend Carnegie Tech 
in the summer as well as during the regular school 
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year. Work assignments at Westinghouse plants 
are temporarily suspended. 

If you want to try for one of these scholarships, 
write to Westinghouse for an application blank. 
Your entry must be received by February 1, 1944. 

Final selections are based on applicants’ general 
ability, engineering aptitude, and qualities of 
leadership. 

You do not make any agreement to enter 
Westinghouse employment after graduation, nor 
does Westinghouse promise to provide employment. 

For application blanks or further information, 
write to Manager of Technical Employment and 
Training, Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., 306 Fourth Ave., P. O. Box 1017, Pittsburgh 
(30), Pennsylvania. 
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AFTER TANGLE WITH JAP SQUADRON, THESE MARINE DIVE BOMBERS 
COMPARE EXPERIENCES. FOR NAMES, SEE BOTTOM OF 4TH COLUMN. 


In the Air, as by Land and Sea, 


Marines Live up to Tradition 


The fourth line of the Ma- 
rines’ hymn used to go: “On 
the land as on the sea.” When 
the Marine Corps and its song 
were born, military operations 
were confined to the sea and 
land, for there wasn’t such a 
thing as an airplane. The Ma- 
rine Corps was 128 years old 
when the first airplane. flew. 
Now the Marines sing that 
they fight their country’s bat- 
tles “in the air, on land, and 
sea.” 

Marine aviation really began 
in a balloon, in 1903, the same 
year the Wright brothers first 
flew. It was then that Alfred 
Cunningham, a _ 17-year-old 
Marine private from Georgia, 
took his first balloon ride. 

When he was a second lieu- 
tenant in the Marine Corps, 
several years later, he met an 
inventor named Brown who 
had built an airplane that 
couldn't fly. Cunningham 
leased Noisy Nan, as the plane 
was called, but never got her 
off the ground. He once re- 
called: “I pleaded with her. I 
caressed, I prayed to her, and 
I cursed her, but she would 
never leave the ground. Though 
I will say this, I learned ‘air 
things’ from that Old Girl.” 

When the Marine Corps 
turned to aviation in 1911, Cun- 
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ningham became its first avi- 
ator. In 1916, he piloted the 
first plane to be catapulted 
from a warship. A year later, 
another pioneering Marine avi- 
ator, Francis Evans, looped a 
sea plane for the first time 

In the present war, the “fly- 
ing Leathernecks” made their 
first bid for glory at Wake 
Island. There 378 Marines held 
the island for 15 days against 
attack by Japanese Navy, Army 
and Air Forces. The Marines 
at Wake had a pitifully small 
number of planes; never more 
than four were fit to fly at one 
time. Often only: two or three 
would fly into masses of as 
many as thirty Jap planes. 

Among the many Marine 
heroes, Captain Joe Foss is the 
best known. He’s the war's 
greatest ace so far. Captain 
Foss engaged in almost daily 
combat with the enemy from 
October 9 to November 19, 
1942, shooting down 23 Jap 
planes and damaging several 
others. In January, 1942, he 
added three more enemy planes 
to his list. On January 25, he 
led his formation of twelve 
planes into a numerically su- 
perior force of Jap planes, 
downed four Zero fighters, and 
turned back the bombers be- 
fore they could release a bomb. 





B PLANE SPEAKING 


By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


Unless you’re up on the lat- 
est aviation lingo, it’s possible 
to spend a day with a group of 
flying men and not understand 
two-thirds of what they’re say- 
ing. For aviation people have 
a language all their own, and 
a colorful one it ,js, sprinkled 
with ,all sorts of phrases like 
“skipping the dew,” “dragging 
the field,” “twisting her tail,” 
etc.: 

In these particular cases the 
three terms mean: To fly so low 
over the ground that your plane 
follows the earth’s contour; to 
fly low to determine the best 
spot for landing on an un- 
known field; and to spin a 
plane’s propeller. 

A fighter plane is a “pea- 
shooter,” an amphibian a 
“duck,” and a fast plane is 
called “hot” or is spoken of 
as being a “soup job.” 

If a pilot claims he was 
“playing pussy” he means that 
he had been hiding in the 
clouds to evade enemy planes. 

A paratrooper on leave 
says he’s going out “to pack 
a ‘cute’; i» other words, to 
have a good time. 

If the same paratrooper were 
a nerveless fellow who was 
never scared before leaping out 
into space, his buddies would 
call him a “cold jug.” 

And of the absent-minded 
person, aviators say: “He’s in 
a cockpit fog.” 

If a pilot says he’s due in the 
“pulpit,” he’s not going out to 
preach a sermon; his “pulpit” 
is his plane’s cockpit. 

An observation balloon is 
always called the “fat friend.” 

Many are the jokes that are 
played on rookie fliers who are 
not yet “in the know” so far 
as aviation slanguage goes. A 
common trick of the old-timers 
is to send a student pilot after 
a “bucket of prop wash,” pre- 
sumably a cleaning liquid for 

. “Prop wash,” in 

ity, is the stream of air 
pushed backward by a whirl- 
ing propeller. 
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ASC Puts Planes 
in Fighting Trim 


The Air Service Command 
takes charge of Army planes 
the moment they leave the pro- 
duction line. To carry out its 
big job, AST employs 300,000 


stores in existence, always hav- 
ing on hand some 400,000 
spare parts—everything the 
Army Air Forces may need. 


Newark, N. J., Airport 


Newark Airport, in New Jer- 
sey, has been turned into the 
greatest center in the nation for 
preparing warplanes for ship- 
ment to war zones. 

From that point, ASC work- 
ers send hundreds of fighter 
planes on their way.each month 
via tankers and merchant ships. 

As soon as the ferry pilot has 
delivered the plane from the 
factory, he reports any defects 
that may have been revealed 
during his flight. They are 
ironed out by specialized en- 
gineering . workers. 

crews set to work strip- 
ping the planes of wings, tails 
and propellers, and carefully 
crate the removed parts. 

In cases where the planes 
are not to be crated, but are 
to be shipped lashed to the 
decks of a vessel, only the 
wing tips, the propellers and 
parts of the tail are removed. 
All cracks are sealed with tape 
to keep out the moisture. A 
canvas bag covers the _ nose, 
plywood protects the wing sur- 
faces, and the whole plane is 
sprayed with weather-proofing 
liquid. 





Marine Dive Bombers 


The four Marine flyers in 


to right: Lieut. Gus Arndt, 
Newton, N. C.; Capt. Jim 
Etheridge, Oklahoma City; 
Capt. Bob. Brown, Inde- 
pendence, Kans.; and Capt. 
Jack Cosley, Hood River, 
Ore. 

















YOU'VE GOT TO BE Goop... 


You'll be up there in good company 


when you fly with the A.A.F.! 

You'll be on the same team with 
fighters who knocked out the Luft- 
waffe over Salerno . . . with bomb- 
ing crews that blasted Schweinfurt 
and blew Ploesti off the map... 
with hunters who tracked a Jap fleet 
to the Bismarck Sea, and bagged 
every ship that flew the red-ball flag. 

You'll be up there in the “big 
leagues” ... and to make it, you’ve 
got to be good . . . and that puts it 
up to youl 

If you think you’ve got what it 
takes to fly . . . if you’re willing to 
work long hours, on the ground as 
well as “upstairs”... 

Then maybe you, too, can win 
your wings ase Bombardier, Navi- 
gator or Pilot... 

And fly and fight with the A.A.F. 
... the greatest team in the world! 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


MEN OF 17...G0% 


at the nearest Aviation Cadet Exam- 
ining Board; see if you can qualify 
to join the Air Corps Enlisted Reserve. If 
you qualify, you will receive the Enlisted Re- 
serve insignia . . . but will not be called for 
training until you are 18 or over. 
Begin now to prepare yourself, mentally and 
physically, to be a Bombardier, Navigator or 
Pilot in the A.A.F. Bone up on math, physics, 
history, geography . . . all important subjects 
for a member of the Air Forces. Above all, 
study hard... and keep your mind alert. For 
the A.A.F. wants your training as an Aviation 
Cadet to be second to none in the world... 
so that when you win your wings, you'll be 
the toughest and smartest flyer who ever 
burned up the sky! 


Toughen your body, too. For, as a member of 


a bomber crew or a fighter pilot, other men . 


will depend on your “staying power,” and 
you will depend on theirs. Meanwhile, see 
your local Civil Air Patrol officers about 
taking C.A.P. Cadet training—also see your 
High School Principal or Adviser about the 


recommended courses of the Air Service 
Division of the H. S: Victory Corps. Both 
afford valuable pre-aviation training. 


TO WIN YOUR SILVER WINGS... 


You'll start your A.A.P. training in one of 
America’s leading colleges (after a brief con- 
ditioning period). Here, in 5 months, you 
will be given the equivalent of a year of 
college training. From the College Training 
Detachment you will go on to 8 months of 
full flight training. 


When you win your wings as a Bombardier, 
Navigator or Pilot, you will get an extra 
$250 uniform allowance .. . and your pay 
will be $246 to $327 a month. 


And after the war you will be qualified for 
leadership in the world’s greatest new in 
dustry— Aviation! 


See your nearest Aviation Cadet Examining 
Board—or the commanding officer of the 
College Training Detachment nearest you— 
for complete details. 


(Essential workers in War Industry or Agriculture—do not apply.) 
U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 
For more information see local Aviation Cadet Examining Board 


For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 
at the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board in any office of 
Naval Officer Procurement, or at any Navel Recruiting Station 
or, & you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or Coast Guard, apply 
—e «through your commanding officer . . This 
“SEP EM FAVING! «= advertisement bas the approval of the Joint 
=o Army Navy Personne! Board. 


GREATEST TEAM IN THE WORLD 





SUM of the ALL-AMERICAS 


One upon a football season a very 
bright expert hit upon a very 
bright idea. He picked the 11 greatest 
players of the season and called them 
the all-America team. The idea proved 
right in the groove. So our expert friend 
—whose name was Walter Camp—kept 
picking such teams year after year. 

This wasn’t a tough thing to do in 
those days. Only a half-dozen or so 
colleges played football, and a fellow 
could get to see ‘em all during the 
season. 

Mr. Camp enjoyed a monopoly on 
all-America picking for many years. But 
times soon changed. As football spread 
to all parts of the country, Mr. Camp 
found it impossible to see every team. 
So he began consulting other experts 
and coaches. 

By 1925 nearly every expert had his 
finger in the pie. Everyone who could 
push a pencil was picking all-Americas. 
These teams were a joke. With hun- 
dreds of colleges playing football, no 
one could single out the 11 best players. 

So something new was tried. Our 
magazines and news agencies appointed 
boards of experts from all over the coun- 
try to do their picking for them. This 
certainly was an improvement, and this 
is how all-America picking is done 
today. The experts send their selections 
to the chairman of the board, who care- 
fully weighs the evidence and makes 
the final choices. 

Scholastic also picks an all-America 
every year, But we go the experts one 
better. Our all-America is the sum of 
all-Americas. We take six of the out- 
standing all-Americas, put them in a 
chart and count noses. The players who 
get the most votes in each position 
make up our super team. It is all clearly 
shown in the box below. Our super stars 
are listed in the column “Final Winner.” 


This year 23 players got votes for the 
11 positions. Only two were unanimous 
choices—Casimir Myslinski, Army cen- 
ter, and Bill Daley, Michigan fullback. 
The only repeater from 1942 was Alex 
Agase, of Purdue—who played for II- 
linois last year! No, Purdue didn’t make 
him a better offer this season. Uncle 
Sam drafted him into Purdue for a 
special training course. 

Two other players on our team suf- 
fered similiar experiences. Don Whit- 
mire, of Navy, was Alabama’s pride and 
joy in 1942, while Bill Daley, of Michi- 
gan, was a standout at Minnesota. 

However, the most interesting thing 
about our 1943 all-America is that five 
men come from one team—Notre Dame. 
That’s a record. We can’t even remem+ 
ber when as many as three men came 
from one school. 

Notre Dame may have had the best 
college team in the land, but our favor- 
ite was Tulsa University. They had a 
team as unusual as the name of its 
coach—Henry Frnka. Of the 40 players 
on the squad, 24 were 4-F in the draft! 

The star back, Camp Wilson, wore 
a steel brace in his shoe to protect a 
severed Achilles tendon Ellis Jones, a 
guard, had one arm, and the center, 
Felto Prewitt, was. a diabetic. Tackle 
C. B. Stanley played with a brace on 
an arm rendered almost useless in a 
childhood fire, while one player was a 
pre-Pearl Harbor father and nine others 
were too young for the draft. 

Despite the lame, the halt, the father, 
and the chicks, Tulsa had plenty on 
the ball. They won six games and tied 
one for their second unbeaten season 
in a row. As in 1943, they were invited 
to the Sugar Bowl. 

And here’s another interesting item 
about the team. They were an all- 
civilian team —they had no trainees! 


Everybody's Super Team-and Ours 


All-America | Associated Sporting 
Sportswriters Press News 


United look 
Press Magazine 


Collier's Final 
Grant’d Rice Winner 


Yonaker 


Notre Dame Texas 


Duke 


Notre Dame | Notre Dame Duke 


No’western | Notre Dame 
c. 


Ga. Tech | Notre Dame | Notre Dame | So’ western 


Agase 
Purdue 


Purdue 


Notre Dame | Notre Dame | Notre Dame 


U. S. C. 


AIR WEEK (Continued) 


“Lighter- | 
than- air” 
Rosendahl 


ALMOST synonymous with the 
words “lighter-than-air” is the name of 
Charles E. Rosendahl. 

Born in Chicago on May 15, 1892, 
Rear Admixal Rosendahl went to school 
in Kansas and Texas. At eighteen, he 
was appointed to the U. S. Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, and after gradu- 
ation, in 1914, was assigned to the 
USS West Virginia. He engaged in 
ocean escort duties in World War I. 

In 1923, with the rank of lieutenant, 
he reported at the Naval Air Station, 
Lakehurst, N. J., for training in lighter- 
than-air craft. He became. the navigator 
of the USS Shenandoah, which crashed 
in a storm in Ohio, in 1925. 

He studied the construction of air- 
ships in. England and Germany, where 
he had a part in the trials of the Ger- 
man dirigible Graf Zeppelin. As a U. S. 
Naval observer, he made the first west- 
ward crossing of the North Atlantic in 
that ship in October, 1928. 

He was on the Graf Zeppelin when 
it made its famous world cruise. He as- 
sembled the crew of the USS Akron, 
flew the flight trials and became her 
commanding officer. He was Naval ob- 
server on several ocean crossings of the 
German Hindenburg and was in com- 
mand of the Naval Air Station at 
Lakehurst when that ship exploded and 
burned there in 1937. 

Serving on many airships, command- 
ing some, he has also seen duty in the 
office of the Secretary.of the Navy and 
with the Chief of Naval Operaticns. In 
April, 1942, he was made Special As- 
sistant for Lighter-than-air to the Bureau 
of Aeronautics, and in May, 1943, he 
became Chief of Naval Airship Train- 
ing. His promotion to the rank of Rear 
Admiral was made five days later. 

Rear Admiral Rosendahl’s wide 
knowledge has contributed much to 
lighter-than-air equipment and tech 
nique. In addition, he is a hero, holding 
the Navy Cross,‘ the Mexican Service 
Medal, the Victory Medal with Escort 
Clasp, the American Defense Service 
Medal, and the Asiatic-Pacifie Area 
Campaign Medal. He is also author of 


Up Ship, What About the Airship? and - 


numerous magazine articles. 
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_ Two Championship Coaches, Everett Dean and Bill Anderson 


wrote the newest Keds Bulletin—yours for the asking! 


You'll know how to “hit the shirt”. You'll make chest, overhead and 
baseball passes. You'll sink goals with lay-up, set shots. You'll learn 
offense and defense. This newest Keds Bulletin gives it all to you—eom- 
plete study eourse on Basketball’s ABC’s—with action photographs. 
Frank Leahy says: “Everett Dean and Bill Anderson outline basket- 
ball skills just the way they teach them to their players. Study these 
tips carefully, then practice, practice, practice.” 
Fer your copy fill in the eoupon below. 





Everett Dean of Stanford University, 
has been an amazingly successful 


Bill Anderson of Lower Merion 
High School, Ardmore, Penn., has 
coached teams that have won four 
state championships in a row. 
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UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1208 SIXT AVENUE «6+ «= ROCMEFELLER CENTER «6 - «= MEW YORK 20, HY. 

















WHAT'S YOUR BIGGEST PROBLEM? 


CONTEST RESULTS 


ONCE a year we ask students this question: 
“What's your biggest problem?” In other words 
—whet’s on your mind: what worries you the 
most: what problem, whether personal, at 
home, in school, with your boy or girl friends, 
or in your community, the nation, or the world 
at war, gives you the most trouble? 

Dr. George Lawton, psychologist, who con- 
ducts ovr “You and Your Life’ page, has se- 
lected the letters printed on this page as among 
the most representative received in this year's 
contest, and awarded prizes as listed below. 
The letters are printed anonymously and not 
necessarily in the order of the prize-winners. 
Later, Dr. Lawton will use some of the subjects 
treated in the test for di i in his 
department. 





Work or School? 


T ALL began last June 30, several 

days after school closed. All my 
friends were engaged in some sort of 
job. After continuous persuasion, I too 
decided to work for the summer. The 
position proved very successful after 
only a week’s stay. Now I was classified 
as a worker to help the war and Was 
earning more money than my parents 
did at the age of twenty. Conditions, 
of course, were much different then 
from what they are today. 

I thought, though, that the job was 
not as essential as some people pro- 
claimed. To me, I was only another 
girl in this huge store trying my best to 
do right. At the end of the summer I 
informed the head of the department 
that I was leaving. He thanked me for 
helping out and asked me to come in 
on weekends or Wednesday evenings. 
The promise he offered me was still a 
good salary, with a number of other en- 
ticements. It all sounded very good at 
the time. 

As yet I have not answered his re- 
quest. School has been in session for 
several weeks, with me still unable to 
decide whether to go back or not. My 
employer and co-workers urged me to 
come back. They insist that working 
will do no harm. Their outlook on things 
is to get more help regardless of how. 
My teachers absolutely disagree. They 
think that working will harm my educa- 
tion. Their opinion was for my benefit, 
not their own. 

You can readily see that I’m in what 
you may call “a muddle.” Do you really 
think school and work can be done suc- 
cessfully? Is it possible to pass your 
school work with good grades, when 
your mind is engaged in some other 
work? Do you think that little bit of 
money is worth throwing half your edu- 
cation away? I know many students face 
this problem not knowing which way to 
turn. 


Big Brother 

M* BIGGEST problem is trying to 

be a part-time maid and a school- 
boy at the same time. I can’t say that I 
find either part difficult, but the problem 
is how can I do the things required of 
me as a maid and still have time to 
study and grow to manhood? The blows 
my pride suffers when I am supposed 
to do a girl’s task are really painful. 

My father and mother both work at 
Boeing, and I am proud of the fact that 
they are doing their part in the war 
effort and are managing to keep our 
home regulated by remote control. Yet 
most of the work falls on me. 

I have two younger brothers, one in 
the sixth grade and one in the second. 
It is my job to get them up in the 
morning, herd them to breakfast, and 
then, washcloth and comb in hand, get 
them ready for school. At noon I have 
to hurry home for lunch and be sure 
that Vernon drinks his milk and that 
Darrell eats something besides cake and 
pie. 

The only housework I have to do is 
the. breakfast and dinner dishes, but 
dishwashing is my pet peeve. It isn't 
that washing and drying the dishes is 
drudgery. It is just that I car picture 
myself years older working in the kitch- 
en while my wife goes off to her job, 
for she will be sure to learn of my hor- 
rible past! 

I know that this is a temporary situa- 
tion for the duration and that because 
of the increased amount of work to be 
done we must all sacrifice. But it is a 
blow to my vanity and I think my. sacri- 
fice is greater in doing thirty minutes’ 
work in the kitchen than it would be if 
I just bought a bond. Besides I have to 
keep an eagle eye on my brothers. 





THE WINNERS 


First Prize ($10.00 in Wer Savings Stomps): 
Mary Gruber, Olney. High School, Phile- 
delphia, Pa. 

Second Prize ($5.00 in War Stamps): Philip 
Bogner, Winfield (Kansas) High School. 

Third Prize ($3.00 in War Stamps): Gloria 
Gough, West High School, Minneapolis, 
Minn 


Honorable Mention 

Gertrude Phillips, North Central High 
School, Spokane, Wash. 

Jean Seim, St. Michael Central High School, 
Chicago, il. 

Robert Dahil, West High School, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn. 

a gaan West High School, Rock- 

Neale ireland, Broadway High School, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Pegey tong, Central High School, Pueblo, 


Dean Gow, Winfield (Kansas) High School. 











| Want a Man 


ROBABLY ninety per cent of the 

girls you hear from have the same 
problem as I have —no dates. I think 
mine does go a little deeper than the 
mere fact I don’t go out though. You 
see — even if there weren't any war — 
even if all the boys were at home — I 
still wouldn't go out. I never have. 

The idea is slowly becoming an ob- 
session to me now — the idea that not 
one boy that I've ever known or even 
met gives a darn about what I do or 
where I go or whether or not I think 
he’s rather nice. It’s not that I mind not 
going out, for I love doing things with 
a bunch of girls. It’s just that here I am 
a senior in high school suppesed to be 
having the time of my life—and I'm 
not. It’s getting so that now people 
don’t even bother to ask me if I had a 
good time at the dance Saturday or 
whom I had a date with on Sunday 
afternoon. And Friday nights when I'm 
the only one without a date after club, 
it’s awfully hard to keep the tears back. 

I'm quite sure it’s not my looks and 
I try to read all the Listerine ads — it's 
just something I can’t put my finger on. 
I get along beautifully with everyone 
but boys, and the minute I meet any 
Im sunk. I don’t know if it’s what I say, 
or how I act. Maybe it’s something I'll 
grow out of. But in the meantime I'm a 
mighty unhappy girl. 


The Missing Parent 


WHEN I‘was three, my father aban- 
doned our family and set out for 
parts unknown. That was the little acorn 
from which my problem grew. All my 
life I have wanted a father—not a rich 
father nor a poor one, but just the kind 
you run to meet when he comes home 
from work. 

I remember when I first heard about 
God. My mother told me that he was 
everybody’s father.. And I remember 
the good feeling I used to get when I'd 
say those words beginning “Our Father, 
which art in Heaven” — 

It’s hard being reared by one parent 
only. Every questionnaire, whether it be 
for school or for a job, always inquires. 
“Occupation and place of residence of 
your father.” I do not know. If my fathe: 
were dead or even if my parents were 
divorced, it would be easier. A day sel- 
dom goes by but what someone, in en- 
tire good faith, asks me about my 
father. It’s a bit awkward to explain, 
and I thoroughly detest the word “sepa- 
ration” or the shellacked term “es- 
tranged.” 

I do not believe that there is a solu- 
tion to my problem, but Id like to say 
to every parent, don’t, don’t separate! 





Midyear Graduates — 





The U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps offers you 


A LIFETIME EDUCATION €. 
FREE—if you qualify e 


Did you have a good scholastic record? 

Was yours an accredited high school? 

If so, you may be one of that fortunate group 
of girls now being accepted for training by the 
U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps. 


Here is the chance of a lifetime to secure a pro- 
fessional education in one of 1000 approved schools 
of oer Se . all tuition and fees free . . . your room 


and boar lus a regular allowance of $15 to 
at least $30 « month! 
ie it’s And all the time you will be doing b your part to help 
ger on. win the war by helping relieve graduate nurses for 
reryone active duty with the armed services. 65,000 new 
~ ~on student nurses are urgently needed this year! Will 
aR say. you be one of them? 
jing 1! The U. S. Cadet Nurse Corps was created by Act of 


elma Congress as a wartime measure to help relieve the 
serious shortage of professional nurses. 


In addition to fees and allowances, you will receive: 


The Official U.S. Cadet Nurse Uniforms designed by 








r aban- Molly Parnis—for outdoor wear, summer and winter. Thesé 
out for include becoming gray top-coat and two-piece wool suit, rain- 
e acorn coat and two cool summer cotton suits, and jaunty Sally Victor 
All my beret to match the uniforms. You will also be given the in- 
- a rich door uniforms of the nursing school in which you enroll. 
he kind In return—you will promise 
s home on completion of your train. 
ing, to serve in essential nurs- 
* ta ing throughout the war. You 
was may choose either civilian AS ivi 
nember or military service. a od to te og ay Seow | nooner p 
hen I'd . 4 gray wool with red epaulets, and the dis- 
Father, a tinctive gray beret, issued without charge 
U.S. Public Health Service to all U.S. Cadet Nurses. 
) parent 7 ~ 
er it be = . 
ares. A) 
ence 0 ‘ a FOSS 
° ° ; ed MAIL THIS CO DAY! 
ts were = rN \, U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps 
day sel- If you are at least 17* years of age, in goed" i Box 88. New York. N. Y 
ai on- health and made a good scholastic record in an ; li od 
- =a accredited high school — fill out and mail this Please send me your new U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps booklet. 
* coupon to the U.S. Cadet Nurse Corps, Box 88, ‘ 
explain, New York, N. Y. You will be sent a fully illus. 
i “sepa- trated booklet, telling how to join the ee Name 
m “es- dyes you will do during 
time twar opportunities for mate 
a solu- nurses. mt pun et 
b to say * Some nursing schools set 18 as minimum en- 
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j7 WAS just seven o'clock when Nick 
strolled into the bar and game room 
of Club Victory. He stood, leaning 
against the counter, and watched the 
usual early evening game of ping-pong 
between Sandy Rankin and Rip Tabb. 
Sandy slammed a hard forehand drive 
over the net, the ball nicking the end 
of the table and dropping out of Rip’s 
reach. 

“Well, that’s it!” Rip picked up the 
ball and walked over to Nick. “Boy, 
1 sure am 4F tonight! He’s beat me 
six straight games. You take him, Nick.” 

“No thanks, I - ” 

“What’s the matter? Gotta date?” 
Sandy asked, joining the two of. them 
at the bar. 

“Well, not exactly — uh — that is, I’m 
expecting a telehpone call.” 

Sandy looked at Rip and winked, 
then turned back to Nick. “What's she 
gonna do, let you know if the Army 
doesn’t show up?” 

For a moment anger flashed in Nick’s 
eyes, then he shrugged. “Her story is 
that she has to finish a term paper.” 

“Huh, don’t let her give you that 
horse laugh!” Sandy said sarcastically. 
“Anytime a girl can’t say yes definitely. 
the answer is no None of that maybe 
stuff for me.” 

“Listen to Der Fuehrer!” Rip laughed. 
“He rules ‘em with an iron hand.” 

“Oh, I'm not bragging,” Sandy de- 
fended himself. “But I don’t call up a 
girl and say, ‘Maybe Id like to have a 
date with you tonight. I'll let you know 
later.” So why should I take that sort 
of thing from a dame?” 

Rip heaved a heartfelt sigh. “Some- 
times you take a lot of things you 
wouldn’t dish out.” 

“You mean you do. from Rosalie,” 
Sandy came back. “She has you 
wrapped around her little finger, 
chum.” : 

“No, ['m conducting a scientific ex- 
periment,” Rip said. “I'm trying to find 
out what makes girls tick. So far,” he 
added morosely, “the only thing I've 
found out is that they're completely 
unpredictable.” 

Sandy laughed. “Take my advice, 
chum, there’s safety in numbers. Keep 
a reserve supply and, if one of ‘em 
fades out on you, reach in and grab!” 

Nick frowned. “But if you like one 
in particular, then the others — ” 

“Sure, you like strawberry best, but 
that doesn’t mean you won't take va- 
nilla, does it?” Sandy retorted. “Wh 
don’t you get wise to this dating game?” 

Rip shook his head and looked at 





Nick. “What a man! He dates Rita one 
night, Bev the next, then True or Phyl 
or Dorrie. And they love it! Why, if 
Rosalie even suspected I was dating 
somebody else, she’d —” 

“Yeah, and what if she did?” Sandy 
grinned. “You’c melt like butter and 
say it was all a mistake — and 4& lotta 
other hooey. Then where would you 
be? Right where you are now, trailing 
her like Fido. You gotta keep ‘em guess- 
ing, I tell you. Try it, Nick.” 

Nick propped his elbows on the 
counter. “Maybe I will,” he said, but 
his voice lacked determination. 

“Watch out, Nick!” Rip warned. “I 
tried his technique on Dolly last sum- 
mer. And what did I get? The good- 
bye sign, that’s what!” 

“You didn’t handle the situation 
right,” Sandy insisted. “You have to be 
firm, resist their wiles, and pay no at- 
tention to their alibis.” 

Nick hesitated. “Of course, Penny’s 
story may be on the level —” 

“Where there's smoke, there’s fire,” 
Sandy put in. “When did you date her 
last?” 

“Saturday.” 

“And you asked her for another date 
that night?” 

“Yeah, but —” 

“Sunday, Monday or Always, huh?” 
Sandy scoffed. “Don’t ask ‘em for one 
date right on top of another. Keep ‘em 
guessing! What sort of a guy is this 
Army fellow?” 
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“Okay,” Nick replied. “He and I got 
along swell the night we took him to 
the Club Victory cabaret. Of course, 
I thought then we were just doing a 
good deed for the son of the State Rec- 
reation Commissioner. I didn’t find out 
until later that she'd dated him before.” 

“See? She was already foxing you. 
That’s when you should have delivered 
the ultimatum. Either — or.” He paused 
noting Nick’s dubious expression. 
“Heck, you've -been going with her all 
fall! Doesn’t that give you some pri- 
ority?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,” Nick replied. 

“Then tell her you won't put up 
with her fancy tricks. If you want to 
‘go steady’ with her, then get that set- 
tled. If you don’t, skip that part but 
make it definite that she has to stop 
giving you the run-around on dates.” 

“Nick? Nick Warren?” came a voice . 
from the office next door. “Nick War- 
ren’s wanted on the telephone!” 

“Okay. Coming!” Nick answered. 
“Well, Sandy,” he added on his way 
out, “here goes!” 


Penny's voice sounded soft and 
sweet when she said, “Hello, Nick. It’s 
okay about tonight. I've just — finished 
my term paper. Can you make it about 
eight?” 

“Sure thing. I'll be there on the dot,” 
Nick agreed more readily than he had 
meant to. 

Not until after he'd left the telephone 
did he remember the slight hesitation 
in her voice when she said she'd finished 
her term paper. By the time he had 
walked ten of the twelve blocks © 
Penny’s house, he'd decided that th: 
hesitation in her voice was the mark 
of a guilty conscience. He’d also made 
up his mind that, after tonight, it would 
be either Private Harcum, or Nick War- 
ren. 
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“¥Teps, don't miss ““Worthwhile “So-se 


GUADALCANAL DIARY. 
“MM (20th Century-Fox. Directed 
by Lewis Seiler, Produced 
by Bryan Foy.) 
THE BOOK from which Guadalcanal 
Diary was filmed was written by Rich- 
ard Tregaskis, war correspondent. Mr. 
Tregaskis went along with a contingent 
of Marines when they landed on Guad- 
alcanal. He saw the Marines clear the 
island of Japanese with bullets, hand 
grenades, TNT, gasoline—and sometimes 
their bare hands. 


Guadalcanal Diary first shows the - 


Marines on shipboard, headed for Guad- 
alcanal. Among them is an ex-Brooklyn 
taxi driver (William Bendix); a chap- 
lain (Preston Foster); a lad who just 
likes shooting (Richard Jaeckel); a 
hard-as-nails sergeant (Lloyd Nolan). 

Once on Guadalcanal, the Marines 
face not only a treacherous, crafty enemy 
—but the perilous jungle. They learn 
the law of the jungle fast—kill or be 
killed. 

The hideous conditions of jungle war- 
fare are not prettied up. The film has 
no tin heroes. Its soldiers are human 
beings who know what it is to be afraid 
and desperate. Watching them, you will 
understand what kind of men are win- 
ning back the islands of the Pacific from 
the Japanese. 


HAPPY LAND. (20th Cen- 

VM tury-Fox. Directed by Irving 

Pichel. Produced by Kenneth 

Macgowan.) 
HERE'S a picture to give you faifh and 
pride it: America. Produced from the 
story by MacKinlay Kantor, it has all 
the charm of The Human Comedy 
without that picture’s overdone senti- 
mentality, 

The story is simple, concerning a 
small-town druggist and his son. The 
son grows up to die in battle. Grief- 
stricken, the father no longer sees any 
purpose in life. But he reckons without 
a ghostly Visitor—his own grandfather, 
dead for many years. 

The grandfather takes him on a 
strange and touching journey through 
the past, proving how much America 
has to live for, fight for—and die for. 

Don Ameche plays the druggist, and 
puts his heart into the role. Harry Carey 
“ a fine performance as the grand- 
ather. ’ 


Either —— Or 
Vera: “Is my dress too short?” 
Fran: “It’s either too short or you're 
in it too far.” 


I’m eating 


| have my 
ithalia: 
planned 


J want to be a nurse! 


BS 


the right foods now! 


We are what we eat! There in five words you know why 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat is a good way to start the day. 
It’s 100% Whole Wheat, gives you all of its energy .. . rich 
in valuable minerals such as iron and phosphorus, and a 
good source of the energy Vitamin B, as nature provides it. 
Yes, get to know the nut-like flavor that millions enjoy! 


Be sure to get Nabisco Shredded W beat —the Original. The 
picture of Niagara Falls is on the side of every package! 
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(Continued) 


and tomatoes. Tomatoes are called fruit 
here, the rarest of treats. It seemed we 
had accomplished wonders already. 
The children were glad to have a 
leader once more, and eager to get to 
work again because they were proud to 
do things for the nurse. 

Wesley said he was pretty sure he 
knew a place where he could catch 
some trout, and he caught four good 
big ones which we fried for supper. 

Mrs. Michelin had had such a good 
sleep, and more to eat. By evening she 
talked and seemed a lot better. I was 
encouraged by the drop in her tem- 


perature. The trout wag good, the 


house was clean, floor newly scrubbed, 
Effie and Wesley had sawed “a monster 
heap, look and see, Miss,” the wood- 
box was full, the water bucket on the 
bench was full too, and Harold slept 
quietly between feeds, accustomed to 
the cruel new regime already. 

“We was skeered of you, little, at 


first,” said Wesley, coming and stand- 


ing by my chair after supper. 
“Nonsense, I wouldn’t hurt a flea. 
Suppose I cut your hair now, and then 
you can all have a bath.” They looked 
like different beings after this beautify- 
ing process, and I said, “Come on, I'll 
show you a game here on the table. 
You can play too, Effie. You take a lot 
of matches and make a square with four 
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of them -like this, Then another four 
on top, and you see how tall a tower 
you can make.” 

They thought it was wonderful. | 
was overhauling some of their buttons 
and rips while I talked to Marjorie. 
“Where is your father’s hunting place?” 
I asked her. 

“Oh, up Grand River somewheres. 

“You don’t know where, how far?” 

“Somewheres near Horseshoe Rap- 
ids, he says.” 

“Do you know where that is?” 

“No, Miss.” 

“We women ought to know about 
the country the way the men do,” | 
said. “The bays and harbors and islands 
and shoals, and the rivers. It's lots of 
fun we miss, just doing dishes and 
mending socks. Have you ever been 
down the bay?” 

“Oh yes, once. I been to North West 
River too.” 

“Let’s draw a map, eh? You draw 
me a map of Sabasquasho River from 
here up as far as you know it. Here's 
a pencil and paper.” 

We had lots of fun. She showed me 
camping places and berry banks and 
fishing spots as much as six miles up 
the Sabasquasho. I drew for her the 
shore from here to North West River, 
with Long Point, Big Bight, Butter aad 
Snow, Fred Rich’s, Green Island. The 
maps were crude and sketchy, but they 
were the sort of thing one should know 
around here to make life interesting. 

It was a pleasant evening, and they 
went happily off to their little wooden 
beds, clean and well fed for the first 
time since their mother had been laid 
up. 
I took a bath then, because it rests 
me. The height of glory here, as in 
many other parts of the world, is for 
a woman to say, “It was a terrible time. 
I never had my clothes off for eight 
days and nights!” I myself prefer a 
change and my two-pint bath of warm 
water in a pan by the stove because it 
rests me. After my scrub I curled up 
in my sleeping bag between the wood- 
box and the stove where I could handily 
put on a chunk each time I woke. 

So the days passed, each one show- 
ing an improvement. Mrs. Michelin 
had in three days picked up enough to 
be out of danger, but it would be weeks 
before she was strong enough to run 
the house. Evidently my diagnosis had 
been a little pessimistic, and the infec- 
tion miust have been more localized 
than I at first thought. 

At the end of five days when Jim 
came, I sent him to Mulligans for a 
relative of Mrs. Michelin’s, a competent 
lass who soon caught on to the details 
of treatment. Marjorie’s leg was s0 
nearly clean and healed that in a day 
or so she would be out around, able 





to help Wesley with fishing and setting 
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snares and hunting partridges. Harold 
was gaining steadily, and Mrs. Miche- 
lin was pleased.. 

Early in the morning as usual, Jim 
was hitched u 


eel so glad, 


wt See 
re 


meone passes by,” 
| said, “and tell me how you are, how 
you really are. Don’t tell me about the 
weather.” 

I left her smiling on the pillow. The 
children raised their little hands and 
looked so lonesome, standing in the 
doorway. 

For a few miles the snow bore up our 
runners, and at sunrise, a beauty with 
oceans of colored cloud fields, we were 
a long way out on the bay. A blue haze 
crept over all the shores. The dogs be- 
gan to sink, the runners stuck and great 
clogging lumps formed on the front of 
the sledge. It crunched slowly from 
length-sto length like an inch-worm 
measuring itself. We had to walk to 
lighten the load, and the walking was 
terrific with snowshoes on, and impos- 
sible without. When we left our first 
boil-up place, we each took with us a 
stick for knocking our overshoes, but 
even so, they were heavy. Lifting that 
extra weight stretches a muscle in the 
thigh and gives one what the voyageurs 
used to call mal de raquette. Nobody 
knows how small a person seems and 
how big the bay, when the teams crawl 
and the walking is heavy. You might 
as well set out walking to the moon as 
toward the next point. It was slow and 
we were sweating. We wished it were 
twenty below again so we could travel 
fast and be dry and comfortable. Three 
times we stopped for bread and tea, 
and each time the breeze seemed cold, 
our backs shivery, our feet clammy, 
our mittens soggy. At dusk the point 
of North West River was still four miles 
away. I walked it thinking of a warm 
bath and dry clothes and some tea, and 
maybe Jane would make me some cin- 
namon toast, and Id pretend I was 

civilized, in slippers and a dressing 
soul with a pillow for my _ head. 
Maybe another mail had come up the 
bay and there’d be letters. It seemed 
too much to hope. 

We were crossing the beach, we 
were going through the portage path. 
The back of the hospital was in sight, 


1 opened the door, and stood aghast. 





big room was full of people wait- 
to see me. A baby was screaming. 
Murdock McLean got up from a bench 
and said, “I got a wonderful sick boy 
to home, Miss. We'd like it fine for you 
to come right now.” 

I looked around at the others. “How 
long has Clarence been sick, Murdock?” 

“Two days now, and he has a fever, 
and pains all over.” 

Pearlie came running down the 
stairs. “Oh Miss, ob Miss, | got an 
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Indian girl in bed up there that’s dyin , 
I s’pose. Shakin’ all over and don't 
wake up at all. She came in a hour 
ago and gets worse and worse all the 







“All right, Pearlie. What ails the 
baby there that’s crying so?” 

It was Stuart Michelin's eighteen- 
months’ boy, with, of all things, a bean 
up his nose. The nose was swollen, the 
bean was swollen, and it looked as 

(Concluded on next page) 
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The “Long Toms” have spoken — 
clearing the path for the 
“Shermans” to streak in on the 
knock-out punch. 

Telephone se: vice keeps pace with 
the push by means of a new battle- 
cable connecting headquarters com- 
mand posts. No thicker than a fat 
pencil, it goes anywhere—without 
poles—as fast as a truck can travel. 
The quarter-mile lengths are 
quickly joined with weather-proof 
connectors that snap together — 
click! 

Developed by the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, built by Western 
Electric, and used by the Signal 
Corps, this special cable carries 
three telephone and four telegraph 
messages over its four wires all at 
one time, instead of using ten or 
more ordinary wires. 

Called the “Spiral-4,” this cable 
is another example of how Bell 
System research experience is help- 
ing speed messages at the front, 
keeping our armed forces in close 
touch all around — mighty impor- 
tant to winning battles. 
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(Concluded from preceding page) 


though fourteen people had been experi- 
menting with the situation. Beside the 
baby sat a bow named George Monroe 
from across the bay. His swollen eyes 
were streaming and he kept them tight 
shut even when he spoke. Snowblind- 
ness again. 

The Indian girl sounded most press- 
ing. I ran upstairs and found her quite 
unconscious, having convulsions. We'd 
have to hurry. | called Sarah Jane, 
Pearlie, Polly. “Bring yp all the hot 
water you can. We'll put her in a hot 
pack.” Three Indians stood by the bed. 
I moved them into a corner out of the 
way. My mind flew to an old textbook 
page that I could see as plain as day: 
an illustration of a nice white porcelain 
bathtub with faucets than ran hot or 
cold (imagine it!), and the words, 
“Convulsions — immerse patient in hot 
bath, cold pack on head.” 

“Get a history, Pearlie. Talk to them. 
What can they tell you? Do they know 
what ails her?” While they were speak- 
ing Indian, I decided it looked like a 
case of poison. Polly and I rigged a 
bed with waterproof sheeting, fixed a 
blanket in a drawsheet and plunged it 
in the water. 

“He says,” said Pearlie, “that they've 
ate some bad deer meat and all been 
sick. But this is the sickest.” 

“I hope so,” said Polly. She took an 
end, and together we wrung the blan- 
ket as dry as possible. Inside it we 
quickly wrapped the girl, covered her 


with more waterproofing and blankets, 


and packed hot-water bags around her. 
Then we put some bags of snow on her 
head. It’s very easy to freeze oy burn a 
patient in this process, so I took care 
of that. Gradually we began to get re- 
sults. The convulsions grew less till 
they ceased, the eyes which had been 
squinting set straight, the child ap- 
peared to stir and then to sleep. Soon 
she opened her eyes and looked around. 
The three Indians,came closer, to look 
at her. They glanced sidewise at me, 
serious as judges, making me feel 
spooky. They were wondering about 
my hot water and snow magic maybe. 
All this took about half an hour, but 
it must have seemed a long time to 
Murdock. I put on my dickie and mitts, 
and got aboard my snowshoes again. 
While we walked the short distance to 
his house he told me some more about 
Clarence. Murdock’s wife, Mae, re- 
ceived me cordially, for we were good 
friends now. A quick examination, the 
swollen, reddened joints, the high tem- 
perature, convinced me it was rheu- 
matic fever. Clarence was indeed very 
sick, and I wanted to take him back to 
the hospital right then 
wouldn’t consent. As long 
nothing they couldn't 


to do that the care 

Probably I didn’t +o 

the moment, or I should have insisted. 
So I went back to the hospital after 
promising to send fresh milk daily and 
such articles of diet as would help. For 
the hundredth time I blessed the mission 
cows. He'd have very little chance on 
bread and tea with a bit of pork and 
gravy 

At the hospital the Indian girl was 
almost normal, so I sent her pals away. 
When Pearlie brought Mrs. Stuart up 
with the boy, we flipped the mask over 
his face and gave him a few spots of 
ether to keep him quiet. The poor child, 
having suffered for over twenty-four 
hours, was almost exhausted from cry- 
ing. 1 found the bean had softened, 
and that I could extract it piecemeal 
with forceps — a few minutes’ work. He 
came to just long enough for opening 
his coal-black eyes, and then dropped 
his head on his mother’s shoulder and 
fell asleep. We wrapped a blanket 
around him, and out into the ot they 
went. 

The last patient had fallen eclep too 
on his bench in the corner of the biy 
room. We took him up to treat his 
swollen eyes. They were so bad I de- 
cided to keep him overnight at least. 
First an irrigation of boracic solution, 
then alternate hot and cold packs on 
the eyelids for an hour, some soothing 
oil drops, and finally George was more 
comfortable with a black bandage to 
exclude all light. We tucked him in 
and said good night. 

It was an hour after midnight. 

“My, Miss,” said Sarah Jane, “you 
ain't even had a cup of tea yet. The 


kittle must a boiled dry long ago.” 


I seemed to remember something 
about cinnamon toast. “Make me some 
cinnamon toast, would you, Sarah 
Jane?” 

“And look at you,” said Pearlie. “You 
ain't even got off your wet travellin’ 
pants.” 

“Maybe you didn’t know,” 
said, “that the mail’s in.” 

So I had my bath and my moment 
of luxury at last, dressing gown, cin- 
namon toast, five cups of tea, letters 
and all. I was so sleepy I read only one. 
It was summertime in Australia now, 
and the Jacaranda trees were in flower. 
My dear Aunt Myrna wanted to know, 
“How ever do you pass the time in that 
awful place?” 


Polly 


Reprinted from Northern Nurse, by 
Elliott Merrick, by permission of the pub- 
lishers, Charles Scribner's Sons. 
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On the Beam 


A church in Texas scheduled a 
chicken dinner and extended this invi- 
tation: “Come in for a wing and a 
prayer.” 

Associated Press 


Nazi Polly 


After a big Allied raid on Bremen, 
the German demolition squad digging 
in the heap of rubble that had once been 
a power station heard a thin, monoto- 
nous and persistent voice coming up 
from the wreckage. They finally un- 
earthed a parrot which was saying over 
and over, “No military objects were 
hit ..a 
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| Browning Said: 





Sree old aling 
with me, 
The best is yet 
to bel” 











The new year 1944 
brings us closer to the 
better world of tomor- 


row. 


In that better world of 
tomorrow, you may be 
sure that life insurance 
will continue to play an 


important part. 


May it help make it pos- 
sible for you to believe 


the promise in Brown- 


ing’s poem. 
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